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NEW JERSEY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


HELD AT 


CAMDER, 


November 13th, 4th and 15th, 1861. 








{ Reported Expressly for the Sunday-School Times.) 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


HE Fourth Annual Convention of the New 
Jersey Sunday-Schvol Asgociation as- 
sembled in the Firet Baptist church of Cam- 
den, on the afternoon of November 13th. 
The Rev. David Cole, of East Millstoue, 
Somereet county, opened the sessions, at 24 
o’clock, by giving ouc the hymn beginuing, 





God of mercy, hoar our prayer,” 


and calling on the Rev. 0. T. Walker, of Tren- 
ton, to lead in prayer. 

After reading s few verses from the begin- 
ning of the 18th chapter of St. Matthew, the 
Chairman read a letter from the Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, President of the Associa- 
tion, regretting his inability to be present, 
tendering his resignation, and wishing the 
Couvention and the Association God speed in 
their good work. 

An extract from this letter is important, as 
coming from one who has etudied deep in 
political science, and whose matured Chris- 
tian judgment has for yeara been reverenced. 
He says :—‘‘ In this dark day fer our afflicted 
country, I turn to the Sabbsth-school for 
hope. There the word of God is taught to 
those who are soon to take the cares that 
press the minds of all who feel their respon- 
sibility as men and citizens. God has pro- 
mised to bless his word from the pulpit, the 
Sabbath-scheol, the family altar, and the hal- 
lowed spot where prayer in secret ascends to 
his throne. In thiz asseciation, therefore, 
where our sympathies meet and mingle, we 
may hopefully wait for bis benediction.” 

The Rev. S. J. Baird, D. D., of Woodbury, 
the only vice-president present, now took the 
chair, and delivered the 


Opening Address, 


His great aim was to impress the thought 
upon the hearts of all who had anything to do 
with children, and especially upon Sabbath- 
school teachers, that their work was one of 
inconceivable greatness. They had assem- 
bled as teachers to confer over the interests 
of immortal souls; to view their duties and 
responsibilities in the true light; to rejoice 
over their privileges; te instruct and 
strengthen each other, and to be cheered by 
hopeful prospects of the results which God 
has promised ahall follow their faithful 
labors. 

Whether we regarded the material, the end 
in view, or the great agent through whom 
alone we are to expect success, the work of 
training young souls was of unspeakable 
greatnesa. The material was dawning im- 
mortality. The gitt of God, folded in the 
mother’s bosom, was not a mere child of 
earth. In its litle being lay a spark that was 
to shine as & radiant star in the skies, or to 
shed a dark, baneful glare over the realms of 
woe for ever. It might bean interesting mat- 
ter of speculation as to why God created 
the child, why he did not endow him at once 
with manhood. The best explanation is to 
receive the fact a3 indicating God's great 
plan that we should be co-workers with him 
in human redemption. Hence the material 
was made plastic to human hands, and men 
are called upon to stamp the image of hoii- 
ness, and to lead it out and up to God. Here 
the profound significance of the Sabbath- 
schoolappears. Its work was to develop pro- 
perly the growing capacities, and susceptibili- 
ties, inteliectual, and moral, of the children 
in its charge. It was to assist the parent in 
directing its offspring that God bad organized 
his charch in the world, and that that church 
had called to its aid the Sabbath-schcol. 

The speaker then magnified the work of 
faithful instraction on the part of Sabbath- 
school teachers, by sbowing its immense 
bearing oo the child’s destiny. He remarked 
that no teacher ever lefi his class just as he 
found it. He never rose from his seat before 
them, after an hour’e Sabbath talk, without 
setting in motion a train of influences that 
would run om into eternity. This fact he 
would like deeply to impress. It was essen- 
tial to a right appreciation of the teacher’s 
work, which was simply to stand as the in- 
strumentality Detweeu God and the child's 
soul, to interpret te it the messages of Jeho- 
vab. In view of euch a work, the speaker 
referred to the only Agent through whom it 
conld be cffectaally accomplished, and urged 
the brethren present to be constant in their 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit. In conclu- 
sion, the presence and blessing of the Spirit 
were invoked on the assembled Convention, 
and upon all their deliberations. 


Temporary Organization. 


Mr. Samue! W. Clark, of Newark, was here- 
upon elected the temporary Recording Secre- 
tary, and called upon to read the minutes of 
the last annual meeting. The readiug was, 
however, dispensed with, as 200 printed 
copies were present for circulation among the 
delegates. 

A committee, consisting of A. J. \)umont, 
of Camden, and the Rev. O. T. Walker, of 
Trenton, was appointed to prepare a roll of 
the delegates. 

Oa motion, the Rev. 8. W. Hilliard, of Sus- 
sex; H. H. Seabrook, of Keyport; and Alex- 
ander Wentz, of Gioucester, were appointed a 
comraittee to prepare business for the Con- 
vention. 

They suggested that the hearing of reports 
from county secretaries be the order of busi- 
ness for the remainder of the session, 


County Reports. 


These reports were presented during the 
different sessions, the business on hand being 
suspended, in. several instances, in order to 
receive them. For convenience of reference, 
however, it has been thought best to throw 
them together in one place. 

ArtLantic —The Rev. F. R. Brace, who had 
acted for a very short time as county secre- 
tary, presented statistics fom 32 schools, 
showing 312 teachers, and 1,592 scholars. 

Bercry.—A report, sent by mail, showed 
in 27 schools, 435 teachers, 2,659 scholars ; 
188 teachers who were church members, and 
8 scholars; 3 conversions, and 4 deaths 
during the year. A gain of 300 scholars is 
shown. Five schools hold teachers’ prayer- 
meetings, and one has the monthly concert. 

Buruixcton —The Rev. E. D. Fendall, of 
Moorestown, unwilling that his county should 
go entirely unrepresented, handed in statistics 
from 15 Baptist schools, showing 200 teach- 
ers, and 1,442 scholars, with 5,290 volumes 
in th’e libraries. 

Campren.—The report of the county secre- 
tary, Mr. A. J. Dumont, ie so complete and 
sugecative, that we give it entire. 


In presenting the annual report of the progress 
of the Sunday-echool work in Camden county, we 
would remark, first, that the disruption of very many 
of the social agd Christian relations by the direful 
calamity which has fallen vpon our beloved coun 
try, calling away to the conflict now raging very 
many of our active aud efficient Suoday-school 
laborers, did for a time greatly embarrass and re 
tard the progress of the cause. Yet God in his 
great mercy has not left us without manifest to- 
kons of his tender regard and gracious approba- 
tion, in the increase of tho number of scholars and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Although 
many of the reports fail in stating the number of 
conversions, yet ia cumming up what are reported 
we find thirty-four echulars have been led to em- 
brace the Saviour, and rejoice in hope of everlast- 
ing life, aud if there are no more, even thia small 
number encourages us to labor on and hope on 
fur a larger increase of the divine favor. : 

In our visitatione we were pleased to notice a 
decided improvement in the orderly, cheerful ap- 
pearance of many of the schools and in the atter- 
tion of the scholars; and in some instances new 
features in the manner of conducting the schools 
have been introduced; such as, shortening the pre- 
liwinary exercises and devoting more time than is 
usually given, in presenting the truth, and in efforts 
to impress it upon the hearts ef the schclars; sys- 
tematizing all the exercises, from the commence- 
ment to the cloze of the session ; and in inculcating 
the principles of promptnees and order in every 
matter pertaining to the school. Some schools 
have adopted the plan of holding children’s meet. 
ing once a month, on the Sabbath, in the church, 
when the pastor preaches a children’s sermon, 
leading them to understand and feel that they are 
of some account in the estimation of the pastor, 
and cf the church; and also of holding children’s 
prayer-meetings at stated times, conducted by the 
superintendent and some of the most devoted 
teachers. This p!an has had a very happy effect 
wherever it has been adopted. 

To another school we found a plan has recently 
been inaugurated of having a standicg visiting or 
missionary committee, and appointing occasional 
meetings for the children and iseuiog tickets, 
which are distributed by this committee gratui- 
tously to the parcnts of the children. It has 
had the effect of bringing many parents hitherto 
entirely indifferent to the claims of God and mat- 
ters of religion, or their children’s greatest good,to 
attend the place of prayer, and listen to addresses 
and expreseions of sympathy and love tor their 
children and themeelves, such as they had not be- 
lieved could be entertained by those whom they 
supposed could have but little if any interest in 
their own or their children’s welfare. Very much 
is hoped for from this plan, if faitbfully pursued. 

We very much regret that the pian of systema- 
tic visitation has not been generally adopted by 
the schools in our county. In regard to this, we 
feel assured that no school can greatly prosper 
until superintendents ard teachers beccme net 
only acquainted, but familiar with the condition, 
habits, and character of every child and family 
connected with the school. We have earnestly 
urged the adoption of this plan upon every school 
we have visited, not only as a matter of import- 
ance to the intereet of the school, but as a necer- 
sity, if they desire to attain to that measure of 
success which the organization of the Sunday- 
school contemplates, and fur which our prayers 
ascend to the God of all grace. 

We have visited during the past rear and can- 
vassed most of our county, and can from observa- 
tion record marked improvement ia many of the 
schools, a deciension in others, and some portions 
of the county entirely destitute of Sunday-schoo! 
instruction, and where there is a population su’- 
ficiently large to form large schools. 

To reach the object proposed by our organi- 
zation of “securing the attendance uf every child 
in the State upon a Sunday-echorl,” and of in- 
creasing the interest in the Sunday-school cause, 
we must awake to a fuller appreciation of the 
object. 

To be faithful laborers in the vineyard of our 
blessed Master, we want wore spirituality, more 
vital piety, more of the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus, more of a spirit of self sacrifice, a fuller 
reliance and a stronger faith in the promises of 
God. 

If superintendents and teachers would more 
earnestly and constantly covet these heavenly 
graces, and go forth remembering the great Prc- 
miser, and in faith plead toe promise, “ If ye shall 
ask anythiog in wy wame, I will do it,” would not 
a larger measure of success be giventoour eff rts? 

The most earnest appeals have been made to 
superintendents to farnish statisiical reports of 
their schools, but from mavy there has been no 
response. From reports which have been received 
and from reliable information and actual canvas: - 
ing, there are now in the Sunday-scbools in this 
county four thousand six hundred and eighty-two 
(4,682) scholars, and 2,275 aot in, a gain of sobe- 
lars since last report of 650. As far as regular 
reports bave ecme to hand, they show that the 
regular atiendaoce of teachers as compared with 
the number on register is 82 3-10 per cent, anduf 
scholars 79 1-2’ per cent. 

Our cuunty assvciation meets twice a year. The 
annual meeting was held on October 9 h Jast, and 
the large attendance and lively Christian spirit 
which was exhibited, bas given, we trust, a new 
impulse to the cause, and all who participated in 
the proceedings seemed to have their bear's warm- 
ed and spirits quickened to labor on and pray on 
for the furtheracce of the great work in which 
they have enlisted. In this spirit, the Camden 
City Sabbatk-School Association, having ascer- 
tained from its canvassing and mis-iovary com- 
mittees that a large number of children living in 
the southern portion of the city were uncared for 
and apparently without any religious instructiou, 
(from their habits and manner of Jife,) prevailed 
on a few generous friends to erect a small chapel 
in that lecslity, which was speedily done aod 
transferred tu the Association furite use. This 
ebapel was dedicated on the 3d inst , and last Sab- 
bath a school was organized under very encour 
aging auspices. 34 scholars and I€ teachers were 
in attendance on its first session, and 2? more 
scholars promised for its next. ‘ 

The Association directs its operation upon the 
union mission principe, and appointed Johu K. 
F. Stites, E-q., the superictendent, who has long 
been « faithful and gealous laborer in the cause, 
and from his large experience in effuris of this 
character, there is a good prospect of a large and 
flourishing school being speedily built up, and we 
trust many iambs gathered into the fold of the 
great Shepherd. 

From recent indications pretty clearly marked, a 
spirit prevails in our county which we hope during 
the present year will eupply ail the waste places 
within our limits with sehools, and cause the pre- 
cious gorpel to be given to thedestitute. Our people 
are becoming willing to adupt and act upon the 
plan which bas heen suggested: “If we cannot 
get the outside children to come to the Sunday- 
school, we will take the Sunday-school to them.” 





In conclusion, J feel great pleasure in stating 


that the secretary for Camden ocunty, in all his 
visite and efforis to carry out the objects of the 
State Association, has met with a most kind and 


dente, and all persons conp 
and schools of every evans ; 
and instead of its being an onercus and unplessaut 
work, it was found to hea delightful employment, 
creating sc many new and dear friendships, hold. 

ing intercourse and taking sweet counsel wits so 
many oo-laborers ia the same good work, gud 

formiog associations and relations which can never 
bs forgotten in time, and after the scones of mortal 
life sha!l close, be continued in the home of the 
faithful beyond the skies. 

Carz May.—The Rev. M. Williamson par- 
tially represented his county, which was not 
very wide awake in the Sunday-school cause. 
Circulars had been sent cut to some of the 
schools, but very imesgre returns were re 
ceived. The number of echools is sms)! 
compared with ovher counties. 

CumBERLAND.—Mr. Harris Ogden, Jr, ac- 
counted for the absence of the appointed sec 
retary, Mr. Miller, by the sickness in bis family 
Over 200 children had been gathered into 
schools in the county during the year, and of 
these, six had already given their hearts to the 
Saviour. In his own township, 29 scholars 
had been brought to Christ. One, in dying. 
left precious testimony behind, in these words: 
“0, how I thark God for my dear, pious 
Sabbath-school teacher, wholed me to give my 
heart to Jesus.” Biddiog all around her fare 
well, she urged them to meether in her Father's 
house above. The speaker, as tuwnship séc- 
retary, had visited different scioois on 42 
Sabbaths of the year; and he gave a cheer- 
ing report of the condition of most of the 
schoole, and paid a high tribute to the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the teachers. In the 
lower part of the county they had a man who 
atylh.d himself the Sunday-achooi agent for 
the whole State. He claims it alt as his 
field. He does much good, going into the 
destitute localities, the waste placea, in bis 
evangelizing tours. The speaker thougnt 
that in his county the cause was moving 
forward. 

Essex.—Mr. 8 W. Clark, of Newerk, county 
secretary, presented » very full report, witb 
some additional items to the statistics he bad 
printed, and before presented at their county 
convention. He had visited 7 of the 9 towns 
in the county, and visited over 40 schools ; 
and reached, through the town secretaries, 
nearly all the remaining ones. 81 of the 93 
schoois he reported, had returned answers to 
the circulars asking for information. 17 are 
miasion-schoo's. The great avxiety of the 
secretary, and his first endeavor, had been to 
get complete returns. He reports 363 officers, 
1,823 teachers, 14,531 scholars, with an ave- 
rage attendance of 9690. 732 scholars are 
over 18 years. 1,575 teachers, aud 879 scho- 
lars sre enrolled as church members, 399 
conversions, and 93 deaths have occurred 
during the year. The gain of scholars has 
been 1,335 Infant scholars, 3534. The 
books in libraries number 37.275. The bene 
volent contributions amount to $3,968. 2) 
schools have teachers’ prayer-meetings, 26 
bold the monthly concert, and 6 are discoa- 
tinued durirg the winter. Accordirge to the 
public report for 1860, there are 23 764 chil- 
dren between 5 and 18 years; and eatimaticz 
the number attcudiog schools. bur not re- 
ported, at 2,163 there are sill 7,070 child@. 
outside of direct religious instruction. In his 
visits throughout the county, he found a deep 
interest in the cause. Many of the townsbips 
were thoroughly organized, and efficiently 
manned with good officers and teachers. 
Their last county convention was a remark- 
ably delightful and successful gatherivg. 


ected with churches 
iy ) A 3 r 





Woodbury, secretary, reported trom 9 of the 
26 schools in the county, showing 94 teachers, 
and 638 scholars, of whom 67 were over 18 
years of age. 87 teachers, and 25 scbolara, 
are church members. Conversions 10, deaths 
6. Scholars gained, 57. The speaker, in his 
report, aliuded to the want of interest on the 
part of parents and church members. He re- 
garded the school as an important branch of 
the church organ‘zation. In the words of the 
President of the Association, “There could 
not be a nobler purpose on this side of 
heaven next to the pulpit miuistry. It is 
a ministry of exalted character.” He valued 
tbe Sabbath-scbool as a school of morals, 
where children are preserved from the con- 
tagion of vice; and on this, if on no other 
score, it deserved the friendly countenance 
and support of the parents and people of 
& community. 

Hountrerpon.—The Rev. P. A. Strobel, of 
Clarksville, bad not acted as county secreta- 
ry, although bis name had been published in 
that connection. He early notified Mr. Sweet, 
the corresponding secretary, that affliction in 
bis family prevented his acceptance of the 
office. It seemed that no one had heen eub- 
stituted in his place. If his way was ciear 
he would serve the Association for the coming 
year. He thought the cause was rather lan- 
guishing in the county. 

The Chairman explained that Mr. Swest 
bad left the State, and tat Mr. Abbort, his 
successor, had soon afier his appointment left 
for the seat of war. Mr. H. BE. Warford pre- 
sented statistics from 9 echovis in we town- 
ship of Alexander, showing 134 teachers, 722 
scholars, 86 of the teachers and 46 of the 
scholars being church members, 94 schulars 
were gained curing the year. 

Hupgon —A letter was read from Mr. W. 
K. Moore, secretary, saying tbat he bad only 
gotreturns from 6 of ihe schools to which 
blanks had been sent, and tbe others were 
only imperfectly fille’, The county was noi 
az thoroughly awake ag it should be. A new 
mission-scbool had been started in Jersey 
City, which has prospered fineiy. They bad 
built a new school- house, which will seat 400 
scholars. 6 conversions had cecurred in the 
echool. 

Mercer.—The county was reported in part 
by letter. The statistics sent from 16 schools 
show 305 teackers and 2,228 acholars, with 
92 over 18 years. 244 teachers and 112 
scholars were church members 15 deatbs 
and 70 conversigus are reported for the year. 
Scholars gained. 122. 

MIDDLESEX — No rep: rt at all. 

MoxmoutH —AH H. Sexbrock, of Keyport, 
secretary, had visite? nearly all the schools 
within 12 miles ot dia iocnlity, had delivered 
20 addresses, and performed coseiterable 
Sunday-schoo! iabor. He had found a gene- 
rol incerest in the work. bat by no means thet 
which the cause claimed at the nauds of 
Christian pastors and people. From 41 ‘f 
the 71 schools he had to report 495 tenchers, 
and 2,998 scholars with 132 over 18 years. 


361 ‘euchers and 138 acholnra were church 
meinbers. 17 deaths and 65 conversions had 
occurred. Scholars gained, 238. 


He pluced much value on the township ce 
cretury’s position, and urged a thorough and 
systematic district visitation as indisper- 
sable. His motte was ‘‘go steady to work, 
and trust ia the Lord for results.” ° 

Moris —<An incomplete returo is made 
from this county owiug to @ difficulty in get- 
ting the post of secretary filled iu time. Mr, 
John C. Hines reported for the secretary, Mr. 
Canfield, from 28 out of the 60 schoole. They 





contained 288 teachers, and 2,013 scholars. 


cordial reception from pastors aud superinten- | 


Guioucrstpr.—Mr, Alexander Wentz, of 


21 conversions are reported. 142 scholars 
gained. Many of the schools are held in dis- 
| trict school-bouses, and are not included in 
| the report because there was not time to reach 


,; them. They are generally discontinued in 


the winter months. The imporcance of sing- 
ing was alluded to by Mr. H., and also the 
great value of the “Salybath-School Bell” as 
the children’s tune book. In many of the 
echools the second Sabbath afternoon of each 
montb was given up to a kind of prayer- 
; meeting, when the neual lessons and exer- 
cises of the cchool were dispensed with. It 
waa their monthly concert. Prayer, singing 
and addresses were the cxercises, 

Ockan.—Not repoited. 

Passaic-——A report was read from A. 
Stoutenborough, of Paterson, the secretary, 
which gives returns from 24 of the 39 schools 
in the couniy—-the remaining 15 having re- 
fused to report. These 24 schuols have 452 
teachers and 3.535 scholars, with 153 over 13 
years. 287 teachers aud 118 scuolurs are 
church members. 27 conversions and 15 
deaths are mentioned. Gain of echolara, 404. 
The libraries contain 8403 volumes. 5 of 
the schools have teachers’ meetings, and 6 
have monthly concerts. 

In the city of Paterson 12 of the 16 schocls 
reported. Out of 6,000 children between 5 
and 18 years, 3,297 attend the Sabbath school, 
and silowing 500 for the Raman Catholic 
schools, there are stil! 2,000 uot under Sab- 
bath school instruction. He thought that, 
where health aud circumstances permitted, 
the church ought to demand of each of ber 
members, as a test of piety, their active as- 
istance in some way in the Sunday-school. 
The numbers in their schools had been some- 
what diminished, becauge they were fully re- 
presenied in the army of the government 
The Sabbath-school promoted true patriotism 
and true religion. 

Somerset —The Rey. David Cole, of Kast 
Millstone, secretary, presented a remarkably 
complete avd accurate statistical report of bis 


o 


county. 80 out of the 86 schools had re- 
ported. They show 1,015 teachers and 4 951 
scholars. Scholare over 18, in 61 schools, 


582; 3 have none, and 16 do not report on 
this item. Veachers who are church mem- 
bers, in 76 schools, 756; 4 do not report. 
Scholars who are church members, in 56 
schools, 258; 4 report “none; 20 do not 
report at all. Conversions, in 34 schoola, 94; 
5 report “none,” and 41 do not report. 
Deaths, in 19 schools, 39; 9 report “none,” 
and 52 do not report. 78 schools have 
19,918 volumes in their libraries. 11 schools 
bave teachers’ meetings, 11 have not, and 58 
do not report. 7 schovls have monthly con- 
certs, 15 have none, and 58 do net report. 
About 20 of the schools are opened duriag 
the winter; the rest, not. 

The county is warm in, Sunday-school 
matters. Ii is emphatically the Sanday- 
school county of the State. The Sunday- 
school anniversary has become an institution 
of the State. lt brings together the lurgest 


in some cases, too large to be accommodated 
withia doors. One instance was related 
where a bridge-tender counied 200 carriages 
gving bome from such a meeting. 

SaLtEm.—No report. 

Sussex.—The Rev. J.S. Smiib, of Andever, 
grerstary, remarked that this wag the first 
year that his county had been in the field 
He had called a preliminary meeting in the 
Village of Newton, and they devided to 
organize a county association on the 22d of 
Fepruary. The last Wednesday in September 
was fixed upon ag the time for the county 
gathering. Between March and September he 
nad traveled 250 miles, in visiting the schools 
and township secretaries and pustora, to get 
them interested in the work. He had written 
30 letters, circulated 40 blanks, visited 10 of 
the townships, and was only prevented by 
iliness from completivg the circuit of all of 
them. He had secured reports from every 
township, and from all the echoole in the 
coupty except 4, There are 69 schools. The 
65 reported, show 573 teachers, with 473 
average attendince. Schvlars, 3447; be- 
tween 5 and 18 years,3 060. 407 teachers 
and 125 scholars are church members. Con- 
versious, 83; deaths, 30; scholars gained, 
330; volumes in library, 11,635. 5 schools 
have teachers’ meetings, end 3 hold the 
monthly concert. 

The prospects of the county in the Sunday- 
school work are very flatteriag. 

Warren.—Mr, John White read a letter 
from the county secretary, Mr. Van Horn, ex- 
plaining his necessary abserice. The couuty 
has not ag lively an interest as it needs to 
bave in the cause. The avcrage attendance 
is only about one-half the children. Certain 
towuships average only one-third; and oue 
township was discovered with no schoo! at 


all, In 13 out of the 17 townships, there are 
63 schools, with 715 teachers, and 3,267 
scholars. 


The Rev. W. H. Kirk, of Belvidere, also 
spoke for Mr. Van Horn, and represented the 
cause generally ag on the increase. 

Unson.—Mr. J. B. Breed reported merely as 

a delegate from Elizabeth. He referred to the 
schools of which the Rev. Mr. Aikman was pas- 
tor, in which much interest had been excited by 
the holding of @ teachers’ Bible-class on 
Friday evenings, by the pastoi’3 tuking up the 
lesson, for his Sabbath morning’s sermon, his 
constant visitation of the school, and his 
habit cf knowing personally every scholar 
of that school. They had succeedea in form- 
ing an adalt Bible-claaa, with scholars ranging 
in age from 25 to 63 years. 
A union mission colored school established 
under the auspices of the late Dr. Murray, 
had 20 teachers, and 101 scholars, and was in 
a very fluurishing state. 

Mr. Dumont, of the committee on delegates, 
presented theroll, which was referred back to 
be digested into counties. 

Dr. Baird, chairman, gave notice that he 
would be obliged to leave af.er the evening 
session, and requested the Convention to 
elect a Chairman to preside during the 
sessions. 

The choice feli upon the Rev. D. Cole, of 
Somerset county. 

The appointwent of a nominating commit- 
tee for permanent officers, was deferred, after 
some discussion, uatil a larger attendance of 
delegates was present. The Rev. Mr. Freaze, 
of Weodbury, ied iu prayer, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned till evening 


SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday Evening. 


MQVHE Convention wae called to order at 7} 
o’clock, by Dr. Bard, who icvited the 
Rev. David Sole to lead in prayer 

After a voluntary on the organ, the Cnair- 
man introduced ae the first speaker of the 
evening, : 

Prof. John 8. Hart, LL. D., of Philadel- 
phia; who, in a clear, forcible style, proceed- 
ed to explain what Sanday-achool folks mean 
when they talk and write about the Sanday- 
school idea. This idea was not that of Robert 
Raikes, the good and benevolent Christian 
philanthropist. He never contemplated such 
an ingtitution ar that which now blesses thie 








audiences that are assembled in the churches,, 





and other lands. In almost every essential 
particular the difference may be traced 
schools, and those he contemplated to be es- y 
tablished by others, were mainly for secular 

learning, where the children were taught to 

read, write, and cipher, ag in our common day- 

schools, We are not now obliged to burden 

the Sunday-school with the task of teaching 

these elements of knowledge—although we 

are bound, when other agencies are wanting, 

to impart so muck as shall enable the scholars 

to read the Bible. But the great end in view is 

the giving of Christiun knowledge. We want 

to sare souls. This is our grand aim. We 

are not saticfied with anything short of this. 

We want to do in the Sabhath-school the same 

thing that the minister in the pulpit, and the 

Christian church aims to do, to bring the 

child to a saving knowledge of Christ. 

Again, the teachers employed by Robert 
Raikes were paid teachere. The Sunday- 
school in our day, it is the glory of our sye- 
tem to say it, ia carried on by unpwid, volun- 
lary agente. The speaker had taken the 
pains to make a business estimate of the 
value of such labor. The number of teach- 
ers now engaged in this work in the United 
States, could not be less than 300,000 men 
and women. These are nearly sll educated 
persons; the pooreat and most inefficient of 
whom could not be employed in any secular 
calling at less than one dollar a day, while 
many stand high in professional circles, and 
can command ten dollars a day. Ae the re- 
sult of a very careful and seber estimate, the 
amount of labor and valuable time engaged in 
this work could not be employed in any other 
occupation, on a worldly calculation, for lesa 
than five millions of dollars per annum—a 
sum larger than the entire: expenditure of 
benevolent societies of every name and gect. 

Raikes’s plan, again, only contemplated 
benevolence towards the outcast and the 
wretched. God forbid that we should ever 
exclude them; but we will not now, for the 
same reason, exclude the children of the 
rich and cultivated. Our Sabbath-schools 
now are not acollection of miserable paupers, 
thieves, vagabonds, convicts, atarvelings; in 
rags and filth, such as we would hardly 
touch, except under the influence of a Chris- 
tian benevolence like that of the Saviour 
himself, when to show his sympathy as well 
as his power, he fou-hed the loathsome leper. 
We have risen to a more ca'holic idea. Our 
schools now embrace the rich and the poor, 
the refined and the unrefined, and they are 
among the most attractive places on earth 
Going into them is like going into a beautiful 
summer garden. Children never look so 
beautiful, 80 winning, es when in the Sab- 
bath-achool, attired in their Sunday dresses ; 
and one sometimes feels like going from class 
to class to caress aud fondle them. 

After stating these prominent pointe of dis- 
tinciion between the Suuday-school as 
originally instituted, and the modern syatem, 
the speaker advanced to the question, What 
is now the Sunday-school idea? In the first 
place, Christ describing his kingdom, in its 
nature and working, said that it was like 
leaven. Leaven works up and down, beck 
and forth, through and through, permeating, 
growing, diffusing itself, until it has affected 
the whole mass into which it is thrown. It 
always works. It cannot do otherwise. So 
with the gospel of Christ. Ongg in the hn- 
man hear’, it gradually traneforms the whole 
nature. Carried into any neighborhood, it 
epreads from house to house, from heart to 
heart, uatil the whole mags is reached by its 
influence. Itis by the action of each indi- 
vidual upon others around that this transform. 
ing power multiplies and spreads. Not by the 
minister only, but by his people. Every in- 
dividual Christian is bound to grow outward, 
to affect other hearts, if the leaven of divine 


grace has been implanted within him. He 
cannot do otherwise. The youngest, the 
feeblest will thug act. Here comes in the 


Sunday-school element. It gives the field 
in which to develop the principle of grace 
within the heart. Nota select few, but the 
whole people of a congregation, can and 
ought to here unite in the work of teaching 
and hearing the gospel together, and of doing 
the work of evangelization around. [t must 
come to this, if our comuaunities are ever to 
be thoroughly evangelized. The gospel must 
be taken to those who do not and will not 
come to it. 

The idea of the Sabbath school, then, is 
that it shail embrace the whole congrega 
tion, young and old, infant classes, and spec- 
tacle classes, studying together the word of 
God, and bringing all who are without under 
its blessed influence. In the Sabbath-school 
the truths taught come right home to the in- 
dividual conecience, in a way that the minis- 
ter in the pulpit finds it difficult to accom- 
plish. When the minister, in a congregation 
of six hundred, tries to touch my conscience, 
I think it means all those 599 around 
me. It never touches me, Every other hearer 
thinks as Ido. That is the hardest thing for 
ministers to do, to make any one in particular 
feel that Ae is the party meant. Not so in the 
Sabbath-school class. In that little circle, 
the admonition may be individualized. The 
truth may be brought home to the individual 
conscience and heart. The minister of the 
gospel might well be compared to the great 
Nile, pouring its mighty flood down to the 
sea, The Sunday-school teachers are the 
little canals to the right and the left of the 
noble stream, ramified all over the surface 
of the Jand, carrying the health-giving waters 
to the very roots of the plants, and transform- 
ing the barren soil into a paradise of fresh- 
ness and beauty. 

In tke work of evangelization, then, the 
Sunday-school is a most efficient agency. It 
is also most economical. It blends in with 
every other benevolent, benign, divine agency, 
and. conflicts with none.. It is the right arm 
of the minister. The minister ia the great 
Sanday-school man in bis congregation. He ig 
the Captain, the Colonel, the General; but 
what can a commander do without troops? 
This then is the idea, the aim of the Sunday- 
school: nothing legs than thie. It aima to 
enlist the entire body of Christian people in 
the active study of God’s word, and in efforts 
to evangelize the world around them. 
“Gather them in,” a beautiful children’s 
song, was sung, when 

The Rev. O. T. Walker, of Trenton, ad- 
dressed the audience. Although he bad not 
prepared himeelt to make a apeech, he thought 
he might make a random remark that would 
do goud. The words of the former speaker 
reminded him of some thoughts of his own 
which he had clothed in verse, aud had print- 
ed f..r one of the county conventions. They 
referred to the work of Raikes, aud to the 
mighty progress of the cause since his day. 
This wonderful advance was to be see in 
almost every thing that pertained to religious 
and even secular instraction. The high, old 
fashioned benches, which left the youngsters’ 
feet dangling in the air, had given place to 
beau'iful desks and seats, with every conve- 
nience ; and the log aud cabin school houses 
had been exchanged for the magnificent 
buildings for our academies, normal, and 


in many cases elderly persons. If he: emem- 
bered rightly, the first Sabbath-school rgan- 
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ized in Philadelphia was for grown I 
His members of the church. Fest 


But none of these 
developments were contemplated by the 
founders of the first Sabbath-schools. They 
had grown up with the cause, and were sure 
marks of the growing gature and capacity of 
the work, 
The speaker alluded to the great object of 

Sabbath-school instruction, which was to 

teach the word of God; and to the supe- 

riority of our present system for this work. 

Yet some were even now opposed to Sabbath- 

schools, from @ prejudice against anything 

new, anything different from what their 

fathers and grandfathers before them had 

tried. This spirit was much like that of the 

man who always had his hoe put on the 

small end of the handle, because, as he al- 

leged, his father used it so. 

Following the thonghta suggested by the 

first speaker, he also alluded to the personal 

character of the instraction of the Sabbath- 

school, and told, in illustration, the atory of 
the preacher who had prepared a sermon on 

the sin of lying, for the special benefit of 

certain member of his congregation, who was 

much addicted to that “ weakness.” After the 
sermon, this very man begged of his pastor the 
MSS. ofhissermon, thathe might have it print- 
ed, and present a copy toa friend of his, whom 
he described as a most incorrigible liar! Then, 
again, the rightly constituted Sabbath-school 
class gave such @ good opportunity for free 
and full irquiry, for the asking and answer- 
ing of questions. The conversational style 
was the vest to interest, aad to impress truth, 
and it might attain to its bighest and noblest 
type in the Sabbath class instruction. This 
style was the only one possible with the 
foreign missionary; and it added greatly to 
his responsibilities. It was a comparatively 
easy Matter to prepare a sermon to suit the 
supposed wants of « people, and to go through 
with its delivery, from beginning to end, 
without interruption; but to be plied with 
curious, perplexing questions at every atep of 
the way, made the task a great one, for which 
deep study and reflection were needed. This 
interchange of thonght and inquiry was at- 
tained in no public instruction, as in the Sab- 
bath- schools of our day, and it was a great 
element in their power. ‘ 

The speaker also referred to the Sabbath- 
school ss the place where the Scriptures were 
memorized and recited ; and related « fact in 
his own experience as a preacher, where the 
recollection of certain texts of Scripture, 
which he had learned at school, came oppor- 
tunely to his aid, saving him doubtless from 
confusion and utter failure before hie hearers. 

In conclusion, the speaker referred to some 
of the blessed results of Sabbath-school in- 
struction. Some of the best missionaries in 
foreign lands had graduated from the Sab- 
bath-school. As eminent preachers and 
Christian men as our day has produced, 
have come from the Sabbath-school. 

In view of al! these manifold blessings, the 
cause commended itself to the love and active 
support of every lover of souls, and of the 
progress of the race. 

The Rev. S. J. Baird, D. D., Chairman, was 
the last epeaker of the evening. He wished 
to direct attention especially to the precise 
object, the controlling consideration, which 
should influence the Sabbath-achool teacher 
in his work. His great and chief businese 
Was eimply this! To bring the ¢hild face’ to 
face with God. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God’—are the sig- 
nificant words of our Saviour, as he indicates 
an element of the bliss of heaven; and the 
teacher’s glorious task was to unfold a view 
of the Saviour to the gaze of his acholars. 
This was the simple work of all human 
agents in the salvation of men. The parent, 
the teacher, the minister of Christ, could but 
labor to bring souls to stand in the presence 
of God, and respond to his challengea, and 
accept of his gracious offers. If this be the 
controlling motive in our instructions, there 
cin be no question of the results. God’s 
word sball not return void. As surely ag it 
is faithfully presented, it will perform its 
work. In his word “ we behold as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, and are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord” Here are dis- 
played in detail the various features of God’s 
character, the ‘aspects of his dealings, his 
creative power, his providential dealings, the 
ruin of man by his permission, the salvation 
of man by a Saviour, our personal relations to 
him, and his promises to us. These are the 
materials to the teacher’s hand. By these he 
is to bring the Jitile ones into sympathy with 
the great author, into his immediate presence ; 
the Holy Spirit seals the truth; the gou! sees 
its God and Saviour, and is changed into bis 
glorious likeness. 

Let the teacher have this end in view, this 
as the burden of his responsibility, bearing 
on his mind and heart, and dingcting his la- 
bors, and God will own the effort, and bless 
the echolars committed to his care. 

Adjourned, with the benediction. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday Morning. 


FIER a prayer-meeting of one hour, the 
Convention was called to order by the 
Rev. David Cole, President elect. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Stephen 
Searle, of Griggstown. 

The minutes were read by the secretary. 

The Rev. P. A. Strobel, of Hunterdon 
county, then related some interesting inci- 
dents of his labors. He superintended five 
Sunday-schools in the township of Lebanon. 
They number 500 scholars. In a revival of 
religion last spring, every teacher in his 
church school, at Clarksville, were more or 
less its subjects, and only one teacher was 
not now a professor of religion. Many scho- 
lars were converted. About 40 were added. 
The speaker believed that the proper place of 
every pastor wis at the head of his school, 
a8 superintendent, or supervisor. He had his 
schoo! to recite the few verses of the lesson 
in concert. He then gave a brief exposi- 
tion of them, and tried to indoctrinate even 
the youngest in the principles of the Bible, 
and to cause them to become familiar with 
its mighty truths. He would give as en- 
couragement for others, his experience, ‘that 
we have no idea how much we can accom- 
plish for Christ if we only labor earnestly 
and prayerfally, with humble dependence 
upon the divine bleasing.” 
Next door to him was a Universalist family, 
in which were two litile boys of three and 
five years, whose education had been great- 
ly neglected. He got them into the Sab- 
bath achool, and bad visited them at their 
home At ‘ime: h» would talk earnestly and 
as simply 4s possible to the elder, of Jeaus 
and his iove, and urge him to give his heart 
to the Saviour. Not long after, in play, the 
younger said to hia brother, ‘ Charlie, I ex- 
pect I will die some of these days, and go to 
heaven.” “Stop, Billy,” interrupted Charlie, 
“don’t you know you can’t go to heaven 
without a new heart? Billy, you are a bad 








high schools. The first scholars, too, were! boy; you say bad words, and that’s the sign 
of a bad heart, and you can’t go to heaven 
without a good heart.” 


Here was @ little 
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boy pres 
of their father t , } 
trine of revelation. This is just the thing we | 
wantas teachers, to multiply the truth through | 
the children, and to make them early co- 
workers in the Lord’s kingdom. 

Mr. H. E. Warford, of Alexandria, referred | 
to the operations of nine schools in his town. 
In six of them missionary committees had 
been appointed, who went out into the neg- 
lected places, and gathered in children, and 
distributed tracts. Two of these tracts had 
been heard from. One was on swearing, and 
the other on intemperance. A little boy gave 
the latter to his drunken father. It held out 
the idea, boldly, that “no drunkard shall in- 
herit the kingdom gf heaven.” The father 
has been entirely réformed, as to drink, 
although, as yet, he has not entered the 
church. Two schools had been formed on 
the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware river, 
in his township. In one of them, a little girl 
was the means of bringing both her father 
and mother to Christ. The child had been 
requested to go for liquor for her parents, 
but she refused. The mother, in anger, 
chastised her. But the child still refused ; 
saying that her Sunday-school teacher had 
told her it was wrong. She ran out into the 
yard, and wept bitterly, sobbing out the 
prayer: “‘O, Lord, give my mother a new 
heart, and don’t let my father drink.” The 
mother, who had, after a few minutes, gone 
out after her, heard the prayer. She re- 
quested her to repeat it. She begged her 
child’s forgiveness. The mother visited the 
Sabbath-school; the father was redeemed 
from intemperance, and is now rejoicing, a 
converted man, the speaker believed, laboring 
in the Sunday-school. The mother, also, is 
a converted woman. The tract on swearing, 
alluded to, had been given to a notoriously 
profane boy. Its words impressed him deep- 
ly. His mother afterwards reported that he 
was a better boy by half than he had ever 
been before. Thus God blesses humble 
mesas. 





Nominating Committee, 


At this point, the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, for permanent officers of the Associa- 
tion, was appointed. It consists of the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen : 

C. Mayhew, of Camden county ; Harris Og- 
den, Jr., of Cumberland ; W. H. Woodruff, of 
Essex; N. R. Adams, of Gloucester; H. E. 
Warford, of Hunterdon; the Rev. O. T. 
Walker, of Mercer; Isaac IL. Martin, of Mid- 
dlesex; H. H. Seabrook, of Monmouth; J.C. 
Hines, of Morris; William Remisen, of Pas- 
saic; Cornelius Stout, of Somerset; the 
Rev. J. S. Smith, of Sussex; Joseph White, 
of Warren ; and John B. Breed, of Union. 

This committee was aleo empowered to ap- 
point the place for the next annual meeting of 
the Association. 


First Topic. 


At the suggestion of Dr. Baird, the follow- 
ing topic was brought before the Convention 
for consideration: What are the best means 
for securing the co operation of all the mem- 
bers of our churches in the Sabbath-school 
work? 

Mr. A J. Dumont, of Camden, thought there 
was eminent need of some means to this de- 
siravle end, as in a church membership of 
300, and a Sunday-school of 200 children, 
only 30 or 40 teachers could be obtained for 
the -chool. 200 at least, of the 300, should 
be inthe school. If work could not at first 
be tound for them, they could sit in classes. 
But before long, these could all be employed 
in the inside and outside work of the school. 

Me. John A. Staats, of Union county, had 
expected great results, in this regard, from 
the preaching of the little ones. They had 
wosderiul power with the parents, We ought 
to lay hold of that power, judiciously, ear- 
nestly. 

Mr. S. W. Clark, of Newark, presented the 
startling tact, little dwelt on or realized, that, 


thing to his brother, in the presence | other Bible-classes in the school, which was 
and mother, the cardinal doc- | classified according to the ages of the echolars. 


They numbered 500, larger than the whole 
church membership and including the most 
of it. 

The Rev. J. B. Davis, of Titusville, had 
seen the good effects of getting the adults on 
the ground, to see for themselves the character 
of our schools. Then they could hardly fail 
of co-operating. He had known of a church 
that, as a body, adjourned into the Sabbath- 
school after the preaching services, and with 
most happy results. 

Mr. H. H. Seabrook, of Keyport, thought 
that the first thing to be done was to awaken 
in each Christian’s heart a feeling of his per- 
sonal responsibility. He must feel: here is & 
lot of precious little immortals right sround 
me, crossing my daily paths, and I shall have 
to answer for my faithfulness to their souls. 
Without this sense of obligation, much could 
not be expected from church members. It 
was the privilege and duty of ministers to 
urge frequently, pointedly, incessantly thie 
matter of individual responsibility, and little 
by little to gain their point in a living, active, 
useful church membership. Laborers were 
needed in the Sunday-school]. Church mem- 
bers were needed. 

The Rev. W. H. Kirk, of Belvidere, thought 
that while it was important for the minister 
to keep the matter before the people, the 
Sunday-school itself ought also to attract the 
adults. The children, for instance, had great 
power over the parents. They could be trained 
to bring others in. Then, when the childish 
appeals had been made, the pastor could se- 
cond them, have his Sunday-school sermon 
once in a month or in two months, at which 
service the church members should be present 
by the special invitation of the teachers. 
Thus speedily a glowing interest would be 
excited in the cause. Then,as had been sug- 
gested, Bible-classes should be formed to 
retain them, when once in, and the school 
would greatly grow in numbers and in blessed 
efficiency. 

The chairman here resigned the Chair to 
the Rev. J. B. Davis, that he might speak to 
this iraportant question, which so interested 
his heart. When he spoke of the “co-opera- 
tion” of the church members, he meant some- 
thing very broad in its application. However 
greatly to be wished, the church membership 
were not to be expected to be laborers in the 
Sunday-school room. Each could forward 
the cause in his own way. Some are called 
upon to teach, some to labor out of doors, the 
forte of some was to give of their means to 
lubricate the Sabbath-school machinery, and 
others again, no mean class, could do nothing 
but pray—but on afflicted couches their 
prayers were influential with God, and we 
could not do without them. Othere again 
could lead in the singing. AJi can and onght 
to do something. Why don’t they? The 
reason is because the heart gf the church is 
not inflamed with love, burning, glowing love 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. This is an imper- 
fect world. Thechurch is imperfect. She is 

losing souls by her inactivity. It is her sin. 

Growing out of this want of love there was 

a feeble sense of duty, a narrow view of the 

great field, the world, white unto the harvest. 

And thirdly, there was a trifling estimation 

of the value of the soul. Her great object is 

to save coulsfrom death. But cui bono was too 

much the unbelieving maxim of the church 

in her feeble efforts to benefit the world. The 

want of faith, too, was remarked as « crying 
weakness, which above all must be overcome. 

Now in their relation to the Sunday-school 
all these defects were realized. But one other 

great hindrance was the feeling prevalent 

among our church members that they were 

not qualified for teaching children the way to 

heaven. Admitting the fact, these weak 

Christians seem to forget that there are ways 

and means of becoming qualified. Their 

weakness, if it led to idle belief that they were 

good for nothing in the active service of the 


Gloucester—ALEX. WENTZ, Woodbury. 
Hunterdon—Rev. P. A. STROBEL, Clarksville. 
Hudson—W. K MOORE, Jersey City. 
Mercer—C. E. WEEVIL, Trenton. 
Middlesex—DAVID C. ENGLISH, Jr., New Brunswick, 
Monmouth—H. H. SEABROOK, Keyport. 
Morris—A. Hi. CONDICT, Morristown. 
Ocean—Rev. JOEL HAYWOOD, Pt. Pleasant. 
Passaic—A STOUTENBOROUGH, Paterson. 
Somerset—Rev. DAVID COLE, FE Millstone. 
Salem—GEORGE MULFORD, Salem. 
Sussex—Hon. M. RYERSON, Newton. 
Warren—Kev. R. VAN HORN, Haciettstown. 
Union—J. B. BREED, Elizabeth. 

Business COMMITTEE. 

Rev. J.8. SMITH, SAMUEL W. CLARK, J.B. BREED, 
Rev. D. OOLE, and J.C. HINES. 

Elizabeth was decided upon for the place of 
the next annual convention. 

Messrs. Smith, Dumont and Hines were con- 
stituted s new business committee, two of 
the original committee having retired to their 
homes. . 

On motion, 2,000 copies of the minutes of 
the Convention for this year, were ordered to 
be printed in pamphlet form, with the statistics 
appended, 


Second Topic. | 


The Convention now proceeded to discuss 
the question: How shall we retain the older 
scholars in our schools? 

The Rev. J. S. Smith quoted the Scripture, 
“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children” —and urged as the best way, to retain 
scholars to enlist all in the church, young and 
old, and attract them as scholars into our 
Sabbath-schools. He referred to a large log 
school house in Michigan, in which were seven 
Bible-classes, and where the whole community 
might be found Sabbath after Sabbath, study- 
ing together the truths of God’s word. 

Thomas Young, of Williamstown, would 
first solicit the parents to come with their 
children into the school. He had seen the 
blessed results of such effort in his own 
county, Cape May. He had felt them in his 
own experience. All he ever had he owed to 
the Sabbath-school. Hig heart was burning 
with love to the institution. He was a poor 
man, but he had come a long way to attend 
the Convention, and his soul had been blessed 
while he had talked with his brethren. He 
desired ever to be a little child in his love for 
the Sunday-school, and in his search for 
divine truth: and he would ask no greater 
earthly consolation in the dying hour, than 
to be surrounded by little Sabbath-school 
children. 

The Rev. Dr. Hall, of Philadelphia, believed 
in getting the pastors deeply interested in the 
school. They ought to be present, if possible, 
on every Sabbath: go from class to class, re- 
cognize each separate scholar, and have words 
of cheer and smiles of approval to scatter all 
around. Bible-classes should also be formed 
to receive the older scholars, and fit them to be- 
come teachers. A Bible-class had been formed 
last winter, of 35 of the young men and adults 
of his school, whose ages ranged from 16 to 62 
years. Of these 35, he had since the lst of 
January, received 28 into the fellowship of 
the church, and 24 of the 35 were now in 
the army, battling for the Constitution and 
the Union! The speaker urged all church 
officers and church members to enlist heart 
and soul in the Sabbath-school work. During 
a ministry of some 34 years, he confessed that 
his hope had been, and now was,in the Sabbath- 
school. He had in that time baptized 2,394 
persons, and nearly all of them had dated 
their convictions in childhood from Sunday- 
schoo) instruction, and the greater part had 
gone right back to the Sabbath-school. The 
speaker had never forgotten the words of his 
dear old mother, a pious Quaker lady, who, 
when he entered the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, said to him, “My son, always pay a 
marked attention to old people and little chil- 
dren, and God will bless you.” 

The Rev. B. F. Hedding, of Connecticut, 
remarked that much responsibility rested on 
the pastor of the church, in the matter they 
were considering. They should be actively 
engaged in the Sabbath-school. Since he 





church, was their sin; it was the tempter’s 








from last year’s report, of 7,500 teachers en- 
gaged in Sunday-school labor, only 5,200 are 
members of the church. This year, in his 
county, of 1,800 teachers, but 1,500 are re- 
ported as connected with the churches, and 
that in a county where the schools are easy 
of access, and the churches of the cities near 
at hand ; and yet for want of Christian teach- 
ers, they were compelled to employ those 
who had never professed to love the Sa- 
viour. [: seemed to him that the work 
of guiding souls to heaven should be com- 
mitted to those who themselves knew some- 
thing of the way. On further investigation, 
it was also found that of those church mem- 
bers who had been secured as teachers, many 
were of the younger and more inexperienced, 
who had the heart qualification, but in many 
other respects were not so eligible as some of 
the older, more gifted, yet strangely neglect- 
ful and indifferent members of the churches, to 
the cause of the children. Another point to 

gained, was the gathering of the church 
members aé scholars in the schools. Fathers, 
mothers, all sitting with their children on the 
Sabbath day, receiving instruction. This 
would at once dissipate the idea that there 
was any play or child’s work in the exercises, 
and would exalt greatly the character of the 
work. Farther, as an encouragement to 
effort, the speaker had noticed that where the 
churches tdbk hold at all of this idea, they 
took hold well, and with good results. 

The Rev. John C. Hyde, of the State of 

Minnesota, remarked that he was glad to hear 
this matter introduced. In a convention held 
at St. Paul, a year ago last June, they had spent 
two whole days discussing this and other 
kindred questions. The first effort to the end 
proposed, he believed to be to get in the 
churches a proper estimation of the Sabbath- 
school. This had not yet been attained. It 
was too generally regarded as exclusively a 
children’s school. The speaker held up the 
Rochester, N. Y., Is as dels in their 
efficiency, and he attributed their success to 
the fact that old and young, minister and 
people were so generally interested in the 
cause. To get such an interest, one thing at 
least was desired of all the clergy, namely, 
that once a month, if not oftener, they should 
preach a sermon to thechildren. This course 
has always called out the parents’ interest as 
much as the children’s. Another way to ex- 
cite interest, was the holding of proper anni- 
versaries, with such features in them as 
would commend them to the practical com- 
mon sense of the pupils and the church mem- 
bers, He spoke thus, because in the West 
they had run these exercises into the ground, 
had made them unpopular, made mere plays 
and frolics of them. All these exercises 
should be in keeping with the great end in 
view, the salvation of the children. This 
attended to, with a proper estimation of the 
cause, and of the importance of the study of 
God’s word, would bring church members 
into the school, and soon cause them to feel 
at home there. One remark he would suggest 
as the reason for the indifference complained 
of: Christians do not like to sacrifice for 
Christ in thie field, as they ought to. It re- 
quires their time, talents, money and labor. 
They too easily find excuses for not offering 
these. But let them consider that the Sun- 
day-school is one of the agencies which God 
has greatly blessed, and which is yet to be 
made glorious in the work of the world’s 
evangelization. 

Mr. J. G. Broadwell, of Newark, thought if 
we would have the members of our churches 
to come in, we must havea place for every 
one. Show him that his services can be use- 
fully employed. For this purpose Bible or 
Conversational classes should be formed. He 
had once been connected with a school in 
New York where there was such a class. It 
contained from 50 to 60 scholars, wh: se ages 
ranged from 25 to 76 years. The class had 

no teacher. The scholars would read verse 
after verse, and make comments, longer or 
shorter, on anything which might happen to 
strike their mind. Sometimes one verse con- 








snare, and they should rise in the strength of 
grace, and throw it off. The power of prayer 
is mighty for this. Do they with soul-agony 
prove this power? But all this, it may be 
said, is not new. These difficulties we have 
often felt. The question is, how must we 
meet and overcome them? Why, the real 
fact is, while there does exist such a general 
coldness and want of love, the hope of the 
church lies in those who, by God's grace, do 
keep his love burning on the altar of their hearts, 
Woe unto us who see the magnitude of our 
work, and feel its pressing importance, if we 
do not exert all our power for the glory of 
God. We, who love the Sunday-school work, 
must carry iton. We dare not go with the 
multitude in coldness and indifference, at the 
peril of our souls. 
In conclusion, the speaker urged his bre- 
thren to duty, in the following stirring ap- 
peal: ‘My dear fellow teachers—Be men of 
prayer. Before the throne of grace secure 
every qualification for your work. Get your 
souls impregnated with a sense of your duty, 
and attain to some sublime conception of the 
worth of the immortal soul. Now go home 
and converse with your brother Christian ; 
tell him more about the love of Christ— 
that wonderful story; kindly and tenderly 
show him that he is a fossilized Christian, if 
he does not do something for his Saviour; 
that he is dead and buried nine hundred mil- 
lion feet below the surface of his privileges 
in Christ Jesus. For yourselves, have some- 
thing more than that love which manifests 
itself on the Sabbath, in prayer-meetings, 
and communion seasons. Live for Christ 
from the time you rise in the morn, till you 
lie down at night. Pray, work, breathe the 
spirit of Christianity; get the atmosphere 
around you full of it, and you will be coming 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
There must be life in our churches from the 
foundations to the turrets; but it will never 
come to them, and get abroad into the world, 
simply by our coming together, and talking, 
quietly and calmly, how it is to be done, and 
then going home to sleep with the same com- 
fortable ease that we did before. Never!” 

The report of the nominating committee 
was here presented, but with no recommen- 
dation of a President for the Association. 
The report was accepted, and after some dis- 
cussion as to whether the office of President 
should be filled from the clergy or the laity, 
the report was re-committed. 

Adjourned, with prayer and the benedic- 
tion by the Rev. J. S. Smith. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


Thursday Afternoon, 


HE Convention assembled at 2} o'clock. 
The Rev. D. Cole, Chairman, called on the 
Rev. Mr Hyde, of Minnesota, to lead in prayer. 
The minutes of the morning session were 
read and adopted ; when, after hearing county 
reports, (included in the report of the first 
session,) the report of the Committee on No- 
minations was presented and adopted. It 
gives the following as the liat of officers for the 
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had been a pastor, he had uniformly had 
charge of # Bible class. In his school inter- 
est was maintained, and scholars were re- 
tained, no doubt, by introducing questions, 
and requiring Scripture texis to be recited 
each Sabbath, in public, as proofs. Some- 
times a particular word, such as “hope,” 
“pardon,” ‘ repentance,” “salvation,” etc., 
was given out the Sabbath previous, and the 
scholars were required to commit to memory, 
and to repeat a text in which the word was 
found. Certain doctrines of Scripture were 
taken up, and elucidated by texts in the 
same way. He urged frequent, personal 
prayer, for the scholars, as indispensable on 
the part of teachers. 

The Rev. W. C. Van Meter, of New York, 
thought that too little attention was paid to 
the manner of speech used in the Sabbath- 
school. The scholars were not all babes, 
and they should be addressed as having a 
mind, and some intelligence. And yet the 
teacher’s speech should be plain. He should 
not use very learned, pompous language. It 
required considerable tact to order our talk 
in a pleasing and profitable manner before 
children. Some never seemed to be able to 
interest them. He had, not long since, heard 
a famous, popular speaker use the foliowing 
phrase, in addressing an audience of young 
people :—“ What is it, my dear children, that 
calls together so great a crowd on this occa- 
sion? I will tell you. It is the exigency 
caused by the disturbed jurisprudence of our 
land, precipitated by the disruption of the 
federal compact!” The speaker had noted 
down the words at the time, and was sure of 
their correctness. Such speaking did no good. 
We need such simple, earnest, loving words, 
as that little scholar was a tomed to hear 
from her teacher, who, she said, ‘talked 
about Jesus till she cried.” Another little 
girl’s comments are not an unjust criticism 
on the manner of some. On being asked 
what she remembered of the gentleman’s 
remarks, she said, “ Well, he talked, and talk- 
ed, and he said nothin’!” To interest chil- 
dren, and always retain them, we must speak 
to their capacities and their sympathies; and 
then with the good singing of the beautiful 
hymns, now so plenty, we ought to be able 
not only to keep our members, but to gain 
continually from the dark places of ignorance 
and sin around. 

Mr. Isaac Baker, of Philadelphia, was the 
next speaker. He alluded to the great influ- 
ence of the pastor’s presence and labors in a 
Sabbath-school; and referred to the faithful 
and long-continued labors of his own pastor, 
who was never absent from his post, as teacher 
of a class of young ladies, until the increas- 
ing infirmities of age compelled him to aban- 
don a work he 30 much loved. He fully sym- 
pathized with the remarks of the preceding 
speaker, in regard to adapting our talks to 
the capacities of children. His province had 
been for fifteen years to guide the little ones; 
and he had often experienced the difficulty 
alluded to. The way to overcome it was to 
have something new to say, which we have 
gathered from common, every-day life. We 
must glean texts from our walks; observe 
the manners and ways of children, by ming- 
ling much with them; making ourselves 
familiar with their talk; and, in a word, to 
be a child in feeling ourselves. One very 
affecting incident was related by the speaker, 
of two children, only lately under his 
care, who were the means of bringing their 
father to Christ. One Sabbath evening, the 
father had placed one on each knee, as his 
custom was, to ask them what they had heard 
in the infant school that day. He was not 
a professor of religion, although he had at- 
tended church regularly, for years, sud hada 
pious wife. The little children began to tell 
him, in their own way, of the beautiful home 
in heaven that Jesus had left because of his 
love to men. Looking full into the father’s 
face, the little girl said, ‘Jesus must have 
loved us very much to do that. Don’t you 
love him for it, pa?” They thea went on,de- 
scribing the trials and sufferings of the 
Saviour, and again asked the question, “Don’t 








you love him for that, pa?” and when they 


asked a third time, “ Now, don’t you love 
him, pa?” the father had to put the children 
down, and go out of the room to hide his 
deep emotion. He confessed to the speaker 
afterwards, that he felt more under the artless 
questioning of his children, who were soon 
after taken away from him by death, than he 
ever had felt under the most powerful preach- 
ing. He soon afterwards united with the 
church. 

The Rev. Martin E. Harmstead, of Camden, 
in a few words, urged the necessity of earnest 
labor on the part of the teacher, to prepare 
himself for his class. He believed it to heas 
much a duty, as for the pastor to prepare his 
sermon. 

Adjourned, with prayer by Mr. Hoagland. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


Thursday Evening. 


A’ 74 o’clock the exercises were opened by 
2 choir of little voices singing 





“0, come to the Sunday-school with me.” 


The Rev. Mr. Strobel then led in prayer; 
the children again sang— 


“Don’t you hear the angels coming ?” 


when the Rev. David Cole addressed the as- 
sembly. He would “plunge at once into the 
middle of things, and catch his fire from the 
inspiration of the hour and the occasion that 
had called them together.” The question of 
the church’s duty to the Sabbath-school had 
borne with full weight on his mind and heart, 
but he would now address himself first to the 
subject-matter of the Sabbath-school—the 
things to be taught. These were the truths 
of God’s word. God had deigned to give a 
revelation of his will. It made known two 
leading truths: that men were sinners, that 
God had provided a Saviour. Sin and salva- 
tion. Around these two points clustered all 
the truths of inspiration. It was the work of 
the teacher, with all the ability God had given 
him, to impress these two truths on his scho- 
lars’ minds, These great facts should be 
bound up in the teacher’s heart, as a part of 
his thinking, his being. They should be ever 
present with him, animating, controlling, 
possessing him. Then he might be in position 
to impart something of their sublimity, to 
gain something of the ear and heart of his 
pupils. Does the church realize that its great 
mission is to teach the rising generation the 
word of God? 

The work of teaching was a delightful one. 
The acquisition of knowledge, even of a secu- 
lar sort, was a spring of pure delight, and the 
communication of it gave exquisite pleasure. 
To see the mind grow and expand under one’s 
guidance, to watch the eye sparkle, the face 
light up, as new facts were appropriated, was 
a happy employment. But O, what infinite 
joy to unfold the knowledge of God and of 
the soul’s destiny! What honor to be en- 
trusted with the education of immortal souls! 
Will any teacher say, “I knew all this before; 
tell me something new?” The reply will be, 
“Dear teacher, here’s the trouble with you: 
you have never filled your soul with the 
thought; it has never taken possession of 
you; you have not been brought under the 
thrilling power of that conviction.” 0, it 
seems as if Christ’s workers were lying su- 
pinely on their back, when we cast our eyes 
over a perishing world, and then sum up the 
little self-denial, the small sacrifices which 
they are willing to make to save it. 

Again, what measure of time and thought 
have we, as teachers, devoted to the study of 
God’s word, our text-book? Do we search 
it as the miner for hid treasures? Do we be- 
lieve there are treasures hidden worth seeking? 
Do we know from experience that the seek- 
ing is rewarded? Have we ever realized the 
surprising joy that delights the soul at new 
found views of truth and duty? Have we, 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit, had our hopes 
encouraged, our energies fired, our souls 
transformed, by pondering on heavenly things? 
If we have, how shall we teach? Certainly 
with corresponding zeal and devotion. 

A good teacher, again, must have this cha- 
racteristic: He must be a man earnest, fer- 
vent in prayer. The great objection the 
speaker had against employing unconverted 
teachers was, that they could not pray over 
their work. They had no sympathy with 
God over souls. But can it be that any 
teacher will do less than pray for his scholars? 
Will he do less than take them often to the 
mercy seat, and agonize for them? Will he 
forget to ask for gifts, for wisdom, patience, 
grace, to teach aright? Does the teacher 
want souls for his hire, trophies of divine 
grace, to be gems in the crown of his re- 
joicing? The apostle labored and prayed 
that he might present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus his Lord. The faithful teacher’s 
language would be, “‘lo, here am I, and the 
children thou hast given me.” His heart was 
large. It was not enough to be clothed upon 
at Christ’s right hand himself, but he desired 
his scholars there—a long train of redeemed 
ones. His language was, “no onewill satisfy 
me, no two, no mile of them, will satisfy me! 
I want all I ever have anything to do with, 
every little child upon whose plastic soul I 
can make an impress of the loving words of 
my Saviour—all for whom I ever pray and 
labor, to be given to me, for my Saviour’s 
sake.” This is the spirit of a faithful teach- 
er’s prayer. Do we have it? 

The teacher must, again, bea working man 
and woman. Some think they never can be 
useful workers! The reason is they never 
honestly, earnestly try. First be a student of 
the Bible ; then be fervent in prayer; and, as 
a natural consequence, you will be useful in 
your life—an energetic worker. This will 
give a new value to the material. It will be- 
get love for souls, and love for the work. 
Some lazy teachers, who do not work with a 
will, think the Sunday-school a dull place, 
and the hour a long one that they spend 
there. They get through with the lesson in 
afew minutes, and then seem drained out, 
positively emptied; and they really shout 
more over their escape, when the hour is up, 
than they would over the salvation of a soul ! 

Then, something else must be done by the 
faithful teacher. He must bear his scholars 
on his mind during the week, visit them at 
their homes, study their circumstances, na- 
tures, habits, that he may sympathize with 
them, watch for them, and pray over them. 
He must, in short, be full of his work. It 
must be before his secular business. The 
glory of God, through his scholars, must be 
above all, before all earthly considerations. 

In conclusion, the speaker would simply 
suggest, a3 the best way to get the church in- 
terested in Sunday-schools, to get yourself on 
fire, fully aroused; and, like theleaven, your 
influence will grow and spread, the church 
will literally be set on fire with the love of 
Christ, with devotion to the salvation of souls, 
and to whatsoever else makes for the Re- 
deemer’s glory.” ‘ 

The Rev. Jolin C. Hyde, of Minnesota, next 
spoke. He urged the importance of pursuing 
the work of the Sabbath school, as great men 
have pursued some one grand leading idea, 
that had taken complete possession and con- 
trol of their being. The names of honored 
missionaries of the cross, of eminent servants 
of God, who had a passion for souls, of re- 


anes 


conventions, and manifest their devotion. 
The student bears the imprint of his labors. 
The seeker after fame, wealth, pleasure, 
cannot hide the idea that is impelling him. 
The parent cannot conceal his love for his 
offspring. The Sunday-school teacher, fuil 
of bis work, cannot hide the fact. 
After enthusiasm, there would be patience. 
Teachers needed this. They should pray for 
it. 
Next, there would be found fruitfulness of 
invention, in those possessed with the Sun- 
day-school idea. They would set their brains 
to work to devise plans for interesting the 
scholars, enlarging the efficiency of the 
school, and comparing methods of govern- 
ment and instruction, if they were full of 
their work. 
The speaker alluded, in conclusion, to the 
false notions of the Sunday-school that pre- 
vailed, especially in some parts of the West, 
where they often used very exceptional 
means for exciting an interest in the cause. 
Great gatherings, fine times, lots of merri- 
ment, objectionable dialogues and pieces, be- 
cause frivolous and irrelevant to the objects 
of the Sunday-school—all these had been 
used, but they were too often foreign and 
hurtful to the cause. The true idea which 
should take the lead of Sunday-school teachers 
was, “Love to God, love to souls, love of the 
truth, and love of imparting it for the sake 
of Christ, and the souls that he died to save.” 
After another song from the infant choir, 
The Rev. W. ©. Van Meter, missionary of 
New York, was introduced to the audience. 
In a simple, earnest, and eloquent strain, he 
described the Lord’s dealings with him and 
hig little children, in his mission of pro- 
viding the homeless and friendlegs little wan- 
derers of the great city of New York, with 
religious instruction, and with happy homes 
in the West. His work is known to most 
Sunday-school men. The touching narra- 
tions of his mission, drew tears of sympathy 
from his hearers. They forcibly remind one 
of the history of George Miller, in the deal- 
ings of the Lord with him and his orphan 
children. The power of implicit faith in 
God, for aid iu carrying on his work, through 
his own chosen instrumentalities, was re- 
markably shown in several instances related 
by the speaker. Unlike Miiller, however, he 
used strenuous efforts in the wake of his ear- 
nest supplications ; and while the recital of 
his experience shows that he had the simplest, 
most childlike faith in God, his abounding 
labors prove that his faith was based upon 
the promise of God in the fullest use of the 
appointed means. On one occasion, as he 
was taking a company of little ones to the far 
West, being obliged to lie over for the night, 
and without any means of paying for their 
lodging, he found in the morning that some 
one had paid the bill. In many other straits, 
the Lord had remarkably delivered him, and 
honored him. The lesson taught by the 
whole story of the speaker, so enchaining, 
and, in many respects, so wonderful, was 
this: Teachers in the Sabbath-school, have 
more faith in God, and use diligently the 
appointed means which his Word and his 
Providence from time to time indicate, and 
your prayer shall be answered in the conver- 
sion of your scholars. 
The Convention adjourned with the bene- 
diction. 





SIXTH SESSION. 


Friday Morning, 


HE Convention was called to order after 
the prayer-meeting. The Rev. D. Colein 
in the chair. The Rev. Mr. Fendall, of Moores- 
town, led in prayer. The minutes were read 
and adopted. 
The Rev. Mr. Fendall stated that Mr. 
Meach, the county secretary, appointed for 
Burlington, expected soon to leave the county. 
On motion, Mr. Fendall was substituted. 
The subject of the collection of complete 
statistics of the schools occupied a few mo- 
ments. Mr. Clark urged as an excellent plan, 
that each county association print its own 
report. The necessity of particular reports of 
those two important items, the deaths and 
convergions, was urged by the president and 
others. 
Messrs. J. S. Smith, Fendall, and Searle, 
were appointed a committee on resolutions. 
The need of money to carry on the work of 
the assoeiation was alluded to, and the neces- 
sity of each county coming up to its duty in 
this matter, was urged. 
Mr. Dumont, of Camden, then introduced 


as the 
Third Topic, 


What isa model teacher? The question 
was explained by the chairman to have lati- 
tude enough to include the superintendent 
also. 

The Rev. Mr. Everett, of Camden county, 
spoke to the question. In his opinion, a 
superintendent should be a live man. He 
explained his meaning by contrast. A certain 
superintendent once came into his school, 
took his position without a smile, or nod of 
recognition to any one, rang the bell, took up 
the Bible, and without lifting his eyes from 
the page; read in a dull, doleful tone, a whole 
chapter of 70 verses. The speaker was des- 
cribing an actual fact. He then read 8 verses 
of a hymn, and requested 6 to be sung. And 
then he called on an elderly brother to lead in 
prayer, and the brother prayed for 20 minutes! 
This was not an exaggeration. The speaker 
was present. He regarded that superinten- 
dent asadead man. In consequence, the 
school was dead too. Now a school will 
hardly ever rise above the superintendent. A 
live set of teachers will now and then float 
the school above his depressing influence, but 
generally the superintendent brought the 
school up or down to his own level. One 
other thing. The model teacher and super- 
intendent should work outside as well as in- 
side of his school, to bring in the neglected 
about him. 

Mr. S. W. Clark, of Newark, regarded 
punctuality and regularity as an important 
mark of a model teacher. The first work of a 
superintendent was to secure a corps of 
punctual teachers. The school would then 
flourish. He once had occasion to visit a 
school, in his duty as county secretary, to 
address it. Precisely at the hour of 3 he 
stepped upon the stairs leading to the school 
room. Looking up, he noticed the card, “Iam 
early;” but before he had reached the top, he 
saw # hand turning it over, and ‘TI am late,” 
stared him in the face. He entered and found 
the school full. After him, only two little girls 
entered the room that hour, and they did not 
meet with the usual smile from the superin- 
tendent! The school did not know such a 
thing as a late teacher; the last one, the 
superintendent said, had been honorably dis- 
missed a few months before! A model teacher, 
as a model man of business, should be 
punctual. 

Mr. Alexander Clark, editor of the School 
Visitor, believed that every Sunday-school 
teacher should have a double nature, a manly 
or womanly, and a childlike nature. His in- 
structions must be simple, winning, fresh— 
just such as the child can reproduce outside, 
at home, among his little companions. A 





nowned men of the world, orators, philoso- 
phers, conquerors, were mentioned by way of 
illustration, They were men who bent the 


some great thought. 


school a “hobby.” 
danger of that. 


There was not much 


every other good cause. 


ers were full of the Sunday-school idea. 











full power of their souls in pursuance of | 
More of the spirit of | 
ambition, which actuated men in the affairs | 
of life, was needed in the Sabbath-school. | 
He did not believe in making the Sunday- | 


There was room for this | 
idea in our souls without excluding the tract , 
and Bible cause, the temperance cause, and | 


Some mignt say that the majority of teach- | fishness, mistrust, have not altogether escaped 
He | 
did not believe it. They would be, first, more | These things must be put away, by the grace 


child’s mind is fresh, tender, beautiful, and 
will reproduce with twice the teacher's power 
those truths which are adapted to these cha- 
racteristics. 

The model teacher must be a child with the 
child, that he may attract by mutual sympa- 
thy. He must be a humble man, leave his 
dignity behind him, out of the child's sight. 
He must have a double love as well as a dou- 
ble nature. He must love up to God and 
down to the little child. O, here’s the diffi- 
culty of a teacher’s work. It is hard for 
him to descend to the purityand guilelessness 
of his youth once more. Pride, avarice, gel- 


him in his contact for years with the world. 









teacher must have, so to speak, a double 
nature. 

_ The Rev. J. S. Smith referred to the neces- 
sity of plain speech, of simple words, in the 
instructions of the model teacher. A child 
once said to his teacher who had asked him if 
he understood a certain explanation, “Yes, 
sir, I understand you perfectly, but I don’t 
know what you mean !” 

The duty of the superintendent to keep an 
eye over all the school, to go from class to 
class, to be animated in conducting all the ex- 
ercises, was also urged, as a mark of his qua- 
lification for his office. 

Again the model teacher must really love 
his scholars, and let them know it. He was 
once a visitor at a school, and was impressed 
with the cordial, loving manner in which a 
lady teacher entered her class. He was after- 
wards told by the superintendent that that 
was her third class which she had brought 
together herself, the former two having all 
been converted to God, and put in other 
classes. This was one who “talked of Jesus 
till she cried.” 

But all the externals of talent, manner, 
plans, would do little without the inward 
qualifications, springing from our union and 
communion with Christ; and this was free to 
all, even the weakest, hamblest teacher. ° 
Without it the mightiest in outward gifts and 
attainments would not be nfodel teachers. 

A. J. Dumont, Camden, remarked that he 
had once attended a series of instructive lec- 
tures, delivered by Mr. Packard, of Philadel- 
phia, in which the marks of a model teacher 
were given. As he was going out a friend 
remarked, “He aims too high. We cannot 
reach such a lofty model!” But the speaker 
thought it wise to set the standard high. Jesus 
is our perfect model. We do not expect to 
attain unto his glorious perfection. But we 
can aim to reach it, and God will help us and 
bless us in our labors. 

The model teacher should come before his 
class with full preparation. He should come 
right from his closet, with the glow of divine 
love on his countenance, which he has caught 
from communion with his Saviour. Heshould 
never fail to speak at least a word of personal, 
pointed exhortation, that none may accuse 
him of unfaithfulness. He should teach with 
the impression: “This may be my last op- 
portunity.” And then, he should visit the 
scholar at his home, and gain the confidence 
and interest and co-operation of the parent. 
All these, and more that will suggest them- 
selves, are essential to a model teacher. 

The Rev. Mr. Hyde thought that both 

teacher and superintendent should know 
what they were about to do—should have 
something prepared. The general character 
and direction of their remarks should be 
known. He should have an end and aim, 
and that nothing short of the conversion of 
his scholars. He was acquainted with a 
teacher who had charge of a class for twenty- 
nine years, and in all that time only six ever 
left it unconverted. Relying on God, she 
had/determined when she began that all 
under her care should be brought to Christ. 
The Chairman yielded his post to Mr. Alex- 
ander Wentz, of Woodbury, to make a few 
remarks. The model teacher should have 
heaven and heavenly things first, the world 
subordinate, and that all the time. The 
Apostle Paul was a model in this regard. 
He was willing to suffer with Christ that he 
might reign with him. He would gladly 
lose earthly good that he might win souls. 
In all the teacher’s work, faith, living, acting, 
realizing faith, should be the controlling 
power. It would overcome worlds. ‘ Be 
careful for nothing” would be the sustaining 
motto in every duty, a sure resting place, on 
which relying, the toiling soul in Christ’s 
vineyard would rise above the world, and live 
solely for Christ and heaven. If strong faith 
possessed us we should all be model teachers. 
The Rev. Dr. Hall, of Philadelphia, next 
spoke. A heathen philosopher had once 
said that a man had four distinct characters; 
one with his God, one with himself, one with 
his friends, and one with his enemies. So 
there were three or four marks to be found 
in every model teacher. He must be a Chris- 
tian, a real follower of Jesus in his thoughts 
and feelings and ways. He must have plain, 
common sense. This would show itself in 
simple words and plain modes cf imparting 
truth. It had been said of Dr. Alexander's 
preaching that an ordinary child of eight or 
ten years could grasp the meaning and tenor 
of it. As much could not be said for the gene- 
ral pulpit instructors of our day. Again, the 
teacher must have energy; he must not be of 
a dull, sluggish, indifferent disposition. And 
lastly, the model teacher must be waiting, 
watching for souls. This thought should 
never leave him. The speaker alluded to an 
old teacher who entered his school thirty 
years before. During that time she had felt 
but one hindrance in the way of her grasp- 
ing desire for the good of souls, and that 
was that few unbelieving, wicked parents 
would allow their children to enter Rebecca’s 
class, for they were nearly sure not to leave 
it unconverted. The secret of this teacher’s 
power was strong faith in God. 
The Rev. Mr. Van Meter reviewed many of 
the qualifications and marks of the model 
teacher that had been suggested, and said 
that if they could all be embodied in one 
child of God, we might still include all the 
other excellent things that were ever heard 
or thought of, and that man would not be too 
good or too noble to be a model teacher of 
the Sunday-school. 


Closing Proceedings, 


The Committee on Resolutions here pre- 
sented expressions of thanks to the citizens 
of Camden for their Christian hospitality ; 
to the trustees of the church in which the 
Convention had assembled; to the speakers 
and the infant choir for their sweet music ; 
to the President and Secretaries, and to the 
reporter of the Sunday-School Times. 

The following resolution of the last Con- 
vention was also passed, and by a resolution 
offered by Mr. S. W. Clark the county secre- 
taries were requested to read it to all the 
schools which they should visit in pursuance 
of their duty, to wit: 

Resolved, That we, instructors of children and 
youth in Sunday-schools, recognize the emphatic 
words of our Saviour, “Feed my Lambs,” as an 
injunction obligatory on us, and we hereby most 
earnestly and solemaly urge upon all teachers 
connected with this Association to converse with 
one or more of their scholars separately, once in 
each week, on the subject of personal religion, and 
to make such the objects of their constant prayers 
until the Saviour’s name is glorified in their con- 
version. 

On motion of Mr. Van Meter, the Commit- 
tee were instructed to draw up a resolution 
in kind remembrance of the many beloved 
teachers and scholars who have gone to the 
wars, 

The following resolution was presented 
and unanimously adopted, to wit : 


Resolved, That we rejoice that our Sabbath- 
schools have contributed nobly of their members 
to our armies that have gone forth for the defence 
of our country in this her hour of peril; and that 
our prayers shall constantly ascend for God’s 
blessing upon them, and for the speedy restoration 
of peace and union, on the basis of our glorious 
Constitution, to our once happy country. 


On motion of Mr. Clark, of Newark, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a register 
and blanks for the use of the schools, and to 
report at the next Convention. The Corre- 
sponding and Recording Secretaries were put 
upon this committee. 

Mr. A. J. Dumont, in appropriate and feel- 
ing words, responded to the resolution of 
thanks for the citizens of Camden. He 
prayed that the blessing of God might at- 
tend the brethren to their homes, and seal 
unto the good of their souls, and the best in- 
terests of the cause, the sweet communion 
they had enjoyed over their work. 

The Rev. Dr. Hall led in prayer, and the 





Convention adjourned to meet a year hence 


























caeninenae 








Delightfal children’s meetings were held in 
the afternoon in three of the churches, viz.: 
in the Broadway Methodist, Third street Me- 
thodist, and the Presbyterian. The speakers 
were Messre. Hyde, of Minnesota ; Baird, 
Wurtz and Martin, of Phitadelphia ; Van Me- 
ter, of New York, and Smith, Fendall, Cole 
and Everett, of New Jersey. 
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We have received for Chloe Lankton $2, 
from a class of little girls in the Sunday- 
school of the Reformed Dutch church, Utica, 
N.Y. 


Tue Anniversary of the Philadelphia Noon 
Prayer-Meeting occurred on Saturday, the 
» 23d. We will give some account of the ex- 
ercises in our next issue, not being able to do 
so this weex on account of the report of the 
New Jersey Convention. 





“pening School—Prayer. 

N the previous articles we have spoken of 
I the following points : Notices, Giving out 
the Hymr, and Reading the Scriptures. It 
remains to say 2 few words about the Opening 
Prayer. We do not propose to speak of prayer 
in genera’, but only of that particular prayer 
with whic: « Sabbath-school should be 
opened. 

If time and forethought are needed to make 
the service short, much more are they needed 
to make ii simple. The words must be such 
as children can understand, the wants ex- 
pressed musi be such as children feel. Avoid 
long sentences as well as long words. Let 
each petition, so far as possible, be a single 
sentence by itself. Beware of circumlocutions, 
and euphuisme, and cant phrases, such as 
are doled out unmeaningly in ordinary prayer- 
meetings. Every school, every class, has 
wants of ite own, special, specific wants. 
Each week brings new wants. Have these 
fixed in your mind beforehand, so that you 
know exactly what you are going to ask for 
when you stand up to pray. If the list of 
wants becomes too long, select those that are 
most urgent, and arrange in your own mind 
the order in which the several petitions shall 
be presented. Think over the terms to be 
used in each particular request, so as not to 
degrade the subject by using words that are 
trivial and vulgar, and yet be not go refined 
and dainiy in expression, that the children 
do not know what you are talking about. 
Let one o: more of the petitions always be 
connected with the sentiments contained in 
the hymn and in the passage of Scripture 
read. This knits together the whole opening 
exercise, and gives unity and strength to the 
general impression. 

Among the petitions which would be sea- 
sonable in almost any Sunday-school are 
such as the following: “Help us to keep this 
Sabbath day holy. May we love the dear 
Saviour more and more. Give us new hearts. 
Make us true Christians. Help us to remem- 
ber our lessons. Teach us the meaning of 
the Bible words. Teach us how to pray. 
May we grow upto be good men and women. 
May every child learn to obey his father and 
mother. May every child be kind to his 
brothers and sisters. Bless those children 
who cannot come to Sunday-school. Bless 
those children who have no one to teach them. 
Bless heathen children. Bless all Sunday- 
schools. Bless that dear boy whose mother 
died last week. Comfort his heart and be 
very merciful to him. May we all learn to be 
still and attentive during the school hours. 
May we always be glad when Sunday comes. 
Fill us with joy when we sing God’s praises, 
Children ‘around the throne of God in heaven’ 
praise thee; help us too to praise thee here 
upon earth. Forgive those who do not learn 
their lessone. Forgive those who swear. 
Forgive those who lie. Forgive those who 
play on the Sabbath. Forgive those who 
stay away from Sunday-school, and run about 
the streets. Forgive those who use bad 
words. Forgive those who get angry and 
fight. May they all be sorry and learn to do 
better. May thoge two teachers who are sick 
soon get well. Bless all the teachers. Bless 
our dear pastor. Bless our fathers and 
mothers. We thank thee that Jesus died for 
us. We thank thee for this precious Bible. 
We thank thee that so many of us are able 
to come to school to-day. We thank thee 
that the sun shines, and that we have 
such a pleasant day, and such a pleasant 
school room. We thank thee that we have 
clothes to wear and food to eat. We thank 
thee that we know how to read. Give ug 
more knowledge. Teach us how to do good. 
Help us to be gentle and kind. Keep us from 
being cross and ill-natured. Keep us from 
being idle. May we be a comfort te our 
friends. We have just read in the Bible that 
thou carest for sparrows; care for us. Care 
for our school. May somebody give us money 
to get a new library. Send us more teachers 
for those classes that have no teacher.” 

This is not given as a model prayer, but 
only to illustrate what is meant by simple pe- 
titions, such as will be likely to reach the 
understanding and the wants of children. In 
the actual prayers of any particular school, 
the petitions will often be much more specific 
than any here given, and they will vary from 
week to week, according to the varying wants 
of the school. If the superintendent in his 
prayer thas comes to the “Father who is in 
heaven,”’ with the actual wants of the school, 
expressed in a plain, straightforward manner, 
the children will follow him, and the exercice 
will be one that they will take pleagure in. 

But suppose he begins in this wise: “Q, 
thou great and mysterious Being, who inha- 
bitest eternity, whose are all the ends of the 
earth, who alone dwellest in light inaccesgi- 
ble and fall of glory, whom no eye hath eeen 
nor can see, who art, and there is none bezide 
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down in compassion upon us thy unworthy | third of a column, you will be much more 


creatures, who have forsaken the fountain of | 


living waters and have hewn out to ourselves 
broken and leaky cisterns that can hold no 
water; show us how vain and futile are sublu- 
nary joys and pursuits; let not these transitory 
interests and passions draw us away from 
those heavenly contemplations which ought 
to fill our thoughts; may we rise superior to 
earth and its allurements, the things of time 
and sense, which perish with the using, and 
may we cleave to those eternal realities which 
never fade away. In the midst of deserved 
wrath remember mercy. Send down thy 
blessing on those whom thou hast placed in 
the responsible position of instructors of the 
young and tender mind. Bless him also who 
goes out and in before us, and breaks to us 
the bread of everlasting life. May his words 
be as a nail driven in a sure place, sending 
down its roots broad and deep, and sending 
out its branches like a green bay tree, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners!’ 

How long is it likely that the children will 
follow such a prayer? Will not the super- 
intendent be to them as one that beateth the 
air? Will he not be as one that speaketh in 
an unknown tongue ? 

Besides the substance of the prayer, there 
are some things in the manner of it that de- 
serve attention. In no one act of the super- 
intendent should he be more careful of his 
manner than when he thus attempts publicly 
to lead the supplications of a youthful audi- 
ence. To this end let his manner be subdued 
and gentle. Noisy vociferation, equally with 
flippant levity, is utterly irreconcilable with 
a devout and humble spirit. Above all things, 
never shout out the name of God in a sharp, 
loud tone of voice. Nothing that you can say 
to enforce the obligation of the Third Com- 
mandment will have half the effect upon the 
youthful heart that will be produced by your 
own tender, loving tone, in breathing the 
sweet words, “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 
Though the petitions be brief and simple, do 
not, in uttering them, rush on hastily from 
one to another. When the late Dr. Ashbel 
Green was in the height of his popularity as 
a pulpit orator, in returning home from church 
one night, and mingling with the crowd, he 
unintentionally overheard various comments 
upon the sermon. Among other remarks, one 
lady said, ‘ Oh, don’t you admire his pauses !” 
The lady was right. There is often strange 
eloquence in a pause. In uttering simple, 
detached petitions, such asthose quoted above, 
there should be a slight pause after each, that 
the thought may rest for a moment upon the 
mind of the hearers, and as if in a sort of ex- 
pectancy of its effect upon His mind to whom 
itis presented. A man will thus pause with- 
out thinking of it: indeed he cannot help 
doing so, if he truly realizes what it is to pre- 
sent a series of requests to Almighty God. 
Each request will have a sober, separate, de- 
liberate presentation. 

In addition to this deliberateness of manner 
during the prayer, there should be a speciai 
solemn pause before and after the prayer. 
Before beginning to pray, the audience rise, or 
kneel, or make some change of position. If 
the audience is large, consisting of several 
hundreds, and especially if they are children, 
this change of position and the little adjust- 
ments of dress and person attendant upon it, 
necessarily take some perceptible time. The 
superintendent must wait quietly till the whole 
movement is completed, till the attention 
which has been thus momentarily diverted 
has returned once more to the service. Let 
him pause till every sound is hushed, and 
expectancy reigns supreme. Then let those 
wonderful words, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” begin to fall gently on the ear. If 
any one wishes to see to what a pitch of ex- 
pectant attention a youthful assemblage may 
be wrought by a well managed preparatory 
pause, let him witness the opening of the 
Friends’ school for girls in Cherry street, near 
Sixteenth, in Philadelphia. 

So, too, after the prayer, let there be a 
pause, as if teachers and scholars had been 
high up on the mount of vision, and it requir- 
ed some little time to break off from that 
solemn communing. Some superintendents 
and some preachers hardly have “ Amen” out 
of their mouths before they are off full gallop 
upon whatever comes next in order. Before the 
audience have resumed their seats, or have had 
time to become composed, a chapter is begun, 
a text is announced, or there is a rush to bu- 
siness of some kind. It is needless to say, 
the solemnity produced by the prayer receives 
a rude shock from this indecorous haste. Dr. 
Addison Alexander set, in this respect, a bad 
example, all the more worthy of being noted 
because of the wonderful attractiveness and 
power, in other respects, of his pulpit minis- 
trations. This whole matter is managed with 
most happy effect in the public worship of 
Mount Vernon church, Boston, (Dr. Kirk’s.) 
The silent prayer at the close of the service 
in the Episcopal church is a most beautiful 
observance. How much more becoming is 
this than the rattling haste with which some 
congregations rush out of the house of God 
the moment the word “Amen” is pronounced. 

To return to our subject. Let the superin- 
tendent and the school learn to aitain a quiet, 
cheerful, composed attention before beginning 
to address the great God, and let them also 
retain that composure for a brief space after 
closing the prayer, and before engaging in 
anything else. There should be no rude ab- 
ruptness either on entering or leaving the 
presence of the great King. 


Concuusion, 

If any superintendent, judging by the length 
of these articles, should infer the propriety 
of making his opening services equally long, 
he would make a grievous mistake. We have 
given four long articles to the description of a 
service, which at the longest, should not exceed 
ten minutes. It may perhaps be compressed 
with profitinto seven minutes. But many peo- 
ple forget, or never find out, that what requires 
brief space in action, often takes long and 
toilsome hours of patient preparation. In 
fact, the briefer the time for action, the 
greater and more minvte must be the prepara- 
tien. The speaker was not astray who 
apologized for his address being so long, by 
saying that he had not had time to make it 
shorter. The most grievous fault with un- 
practiced writers, particularly with those who 
write for the papers, is that they do not take 
time to make their pieces shorter. If, when 
you bave dashed off an article that would 
filla column, you will go over it with the 
pruning-knife, and with laborious patience, 





likely to gain readers, to sey nothing of 
gladdening the heart of the editor. Many 
people also mistake haste for speed. An ex- 
pert will execute ® movement with entire 
composure, and as if he was quite at his 
leisure; and yet, if you time him, you find 
that he gets through it with extraordinary 
dispatch. With what wonderful celerity 
some of the most critical operations in 
surgery are performed. Yet the operator pro- 
ceeds with all the steadiness and apparent de- 
liberation of one taking an airing. It is 
because in these gases there is really no crude 
extemporization. Everything, to the minutest 
particular, is thought out and prepared for 
beforehand. 

If the superintendent comes to hie work 
without full and special preparation, he will 
be very apt either to spin out to an un- 
reasonable length what he has to do, or to 
rush through it with a fatal haste that accom- 
plishes notbing. Every mistake of the super- 
intendent is, in its effect, multiplied by the 
number of those under his care. In a large 
school, say of three hundred scholars, every 
minute during which the superintendent de- 
tains the school unnecessarily makes a loss of 
three hundred minutes, which is five hours. 
He must study therefore the art of expediting 
matters. On the other hand, entire delibera- 
tion and steadiness are absolutely essential. 
A jerking, fitful movement is fatal. The 
scholars will detect at once whether the su- 
perintendent really knows what he is about, 
just as the steeds before a coach know who it 
is that handles the reins. As the skillful 
driver has the art of communicating his own 
impulses, of diffusing his very self,so to speak, 
through the dumb beasts that like a single 
living intelligence yield their wills to hie, so 
when the superintendent takes the reins and 
calls the school to order, he must aim tosmake 
every one in the room feel his touch. He must 
diffuse himself through the entire mass. He 
must try to wield the thoughts and the 
willing attention of all. Children, no less 
than horses, delight to give themselves up to 
the control of a master mind. Like horses, 
too, they are not slow to kick out of the 
traces the moment they detect a want of 
skill in the driver. Let no one expect to 
wield this power, who has not studied care- 
fully what he has to do, and who has not 
every particular so perfectly and definitely 
settled in his mind that he cannot by any 
possibility be thrown into confusion and 
disorder. 

Do not consider us prolix, therefore, if we 
have taken a good deal of time in canvassing 
the details of a service which in its actual 
performance occupies, or at least ought to 
occupy, a very little time. 





A New Mvsic Boox.—No one who has any 
practical acquaintance with the Sabbath- 
school work, can fail to perceive that one of 
the most successful agencies in building up a 
Sabbath-school is good singing. It takes 
with the children. It warms their hearts 
and makes them love the school. The pious 
thoughts and sentiments thus associated with 
sweet song, sink deep into the young heart, 
and are like precious seed hidden in the soil. 
As lovers of Sabbath-schools, we look with 
interest upon every new attempt to improve 
the singing, and especially upon whatever 
reduces the cost of singing books. The latest 
effort in this line is by that well known Sab- 
bath-school man, Mr. G. S. Scofield, 599 
Broadway. Itis called the “ Sabsath-School 
Pearl,’ and contains forty genuine Sabbath. 
school hymns and tunes, every one of which 
has some of the genuine ring in it that chil- 
dren love. The price of the book is only four 
cents, or $3.50 a hundred. 


CORRBSPONDENGR. 


NEW YORK, November 23, 1861. 


CALLS FOR EXAMPLES OF TEACHING FOR SuG- 
GESTION—A PLAIN EXAMPLE GIVEN. 





N Wednesday last an energetic Sunday-school 
man from the interior of Michigan called 
upon me to inquire about the conferences of 
Sunday-school teachers which we are now enjoy- 
ing in New York and Brooklyn, for the purpose 
of mutual improvement, of which he had heard 
somewhere. 

After conversing with him for a time, he earn- 
estly inquired why these things could not be pub- 
lished. I replied that no paper could find room 
for so much even if gathered up. He then en- 
treated for more examples in the Sunday Schoo? 
Times, suchas Mr. Wells gave us, and some others 
for older classes. 

The next day a brother from Wisconsin called 
and made similar requests, and others have come 
in since. Now in order to give the suggestion to 
other correspondents to write out and send us 
their lessons, I herewith send the actual questions 
and answers as nearly as I can recall them, of a 
lesson I was called upon to give during the week, 
in the way of ordinary teaching to a class of older 
boys. 

I do the more readily send this exercise, on the 
commencement of the lesson, only one verse of it, 
for the reason that it is entirely common, and no 
attempt is made at anything remarkable in any 
part of it, and therefore no teacher can say, “Oh, 
yes, with such a class and such a lesson you can 
do weil,” for the class was simply a good, intelli- 
gent, advanced class of boys, and their teacher 
had made only the most ordinary examination 
of the subject, and the questions were only 
those which naturally suggested themselves. It 
is essential to good teaching that one should 
always teach naturally and in his own way. 
Perhaps no two teachers, or no two lessons would 
be precisely alike. Only be natural. 

Acts 14, Verse 1, 

Teacuer. My young friends, you will remem- 
ber that in our last lesson we learned that the 
apostles Paul and Barnabas, after preaching the 
gospel with great power and success in Antioch, 
were violently persecuted by the unbelicving Jews, 
who stirred up the devout and honorable women 
and the chief men of the city so that thoy ex- 
pelled these excellent ministers from their coasts 
and they came to Iconium. Can any of you teil 
me where Iconium was located? 

Tomas. It was about ninety miles northeast 
of Antioch. 

T. Right, Thomas. 
any note? 

Tuomas. Yes, sir; we are told it contained 
about 30,000 inhabitants. 


T. What place in our country is about as large 
as that? 


Sampe Lesson. 


Was Iconium a place of 


James. When I was at New Haven last sum- 
mer I was told that that city had a little over 
30,000 people in it. 

T. Yes, and Troy, Syracuse, and Richmond, Va., 
and others, are of similar size, or were so a few 





years ego. Our cities grow so rapidiy that we 





when we have not the last census before us. But 
you have some general idea of Iconium. One 
more question. Is the place in existence now? 

Cares. Yes, sir. The books tell us itis a 
smart place called Konieh, and travelers occasion- 
ally now visit it. 

T. The apostles were expelled and were obliged 
to flee for their lives. Now, Robert, did they 
come to Iconium merely as a place of safety? 

Rosert. They came there to preach the gospel 
again, sir, I think. 

T. Well, let us see what was done in Iconium. 
What does the lesson first say about it, Cyrus? 

Cyrus. It says: And it came to pass in Ico- 
nium— 

T. Stop a moment, Cyrus. 
words mean? 

C. It means, sir, that it so happened. 

T. Yes,that is so; but which explanation would 
you prefer to use, it so happened, or, it occurred 
in Iconium. 

C. It occurred seems better, because it so hap- 
pened sounds like luck and chance a little. 

T. Right, Cyrus. When we are studying the 
word of the Lord, we do well always to take pains 
to select the best word in order te convey the best 
impression. Now, William, what occurred next, 
as wo are told? 

Wituiam. They went both together into the 
synagogue of the Jews. 

T. What was the synagogue of the Jews, Wil- 
liam? 

W. A Jewish place of worship, sir. 

T. Yes. They must be about their Master’s 
business. A Christian must be industrious. He 
can find no time to loiter. Can any of you geta 
thought from the fact that they went both together’ 

[A pause. ] 

T. Why not go alone? 

Roser. I guess it is better to go two and two, 
sir, for one can help the other. 

T. Certainly, Robert. Christians should stand 
by each other, and always help one another in the 
Master’s work. Do you love to accompany each 
other to the house of God as Paul and Barnabas 
did? Well, Joseph, what did they do next in the 
synagogue of tho Jews. 

Josgru. They so spake, sir, that a great mul- 
titude of the Jews and also of the Greeks believed. 

T. Was not that wonderful speaking, Thomas? 

Taomas. Yes, sir. I gueas they spoke pretty 
plain. 

T. What was it, Thomas, that they spoke so 
plain? 

Tuomas. The gospel, sir. 

T. What is the gospel, Thomas, that the apostles 
so spake? 

{A pause. | 

Tuomas. I suppose it is becoming Christians 
by believing in Christ, sir. 

T. Yes, that’s it, my friends. Do you thus hear 
the gospel whenever you study the Bible, and do 
you thus believe it? 

T. James, what else, besides very plain speak- 
ing of the gospel, is necessary to cause people to 
believe it? 

{A pause. } 

James. They must have the Spirit, sir. 

T. Yes, James. Then how can we get the 
Spirit? . 

J. By praying for it. 

T. Can you give me any Bible authority for 
that? 

J. Yes, sir. It says: God is more willing to 
give his Spirit to them that ask him than parents 
are to give good things to their children. 

T. Oh, yes. How surprising it is, then, that 
we do not always believingly ask for the aid of 

God@’® Spirit, whenever we study his holy word? 
Charles, who do you understand by the (reeks? 

Cuaries. The Gentiles, sir, or the people of 
the country. 

T. Yes. Here the Jews and Gentiles are both 
receiving the gospel. The mighty power of that 
gospel was here displayed in the great muititude 
who believed. Do you come here to study the 
gospel in order that you may believe in that gos- 
pel? Is this your high aim? If it be, how earn- 
estly and believingly can we ask God to grant 
you his Holy Spirit ? 

The illustration which here followed to impress 
the truth, I have not room to give. Each teacher 
can readily select illustrations to suit. CrEpo. 


What do those 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20, 1861. 
Tar ARMY OF THE PoromaAc—GRAND REVIEW— 

Rerieious Inrivences in Camp—Tue Dyine 

SotpigR—ELuisworts Reament—Rum AND 

THE REBELS. 

NEW England man feels quite at home, just 

now, among the soldiers gathered in this 
vicinity for the defence of our national capital 
and the conservation of our government. He is 
not only sure of finding hore, friends and neigh- 
bors by the score, but algo, doubtless, relatives, 
near and dear. And thus of those from other 
portions of the land. Of the twenty thousand 
spectators who looked to-day from Munson’s Hill 
and other neighboring eminences, upon the rare 
and imposing sight of seventy thousand armed 
men under review by the President and command- 
ing general, probably few had not their hearts 
drawn out toward some loved one taking part in 
the great parade. On those thus assembled in 
martial array were centered the personal affections 
of tens of thousands of warm devoted hearts, as 
well as the expectations of a mighty people, and 
the hopes of all true friends of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world. 

It is pleasant for the soldiers’ friead to learn, 
from personal observation, as well as by the con- 
current testimony of those best informed, that, 
despite the demoralizing influences of war in 
general, and of camp life in particular, so much 
is being done, and with such success for the 
spiritual welfare of these engaged in the holy 
cause which brings the vast multitude together 
here. Faithful, laborious chaplains, pious officers, 
praying privates, tract distributors and Cbristian 
association committees, are all doing what they 
may to promote the dearest spiritual interests of 
the patriot defenders of our dearest earthly rights. 
Preaching services, prayer-meetings, Sabbath- 
schools, personal religious conversation, and the 
circulation of religious reading matter, com- 
bine to interest and profit those likely to be im- 
pressed for good. Of course, there is much of 
profaneness, obscenity, intemperance, and wrong 
doing im other respects, among both officers and 
men, and it is sad to know that the integrity of 
some who stood well at home, in the community, 
aod the church, has yielded to the temptations of 
the soldier’s life, and that a terrible fall is the 
consequence. But, on the other hand the faith of 
many has grown stronger here, while hearts long 
cold and closed have been warmed by, and opened 
to, the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost. 

In some regiments of the army of the Potomac, 
there ie quite a general religious interest. In 
others there are individual cages of inquiry for 
Christ, to encourage those who labor and pray for 
sculs. The Rev. Mr. Walker, of New Haven, chap- 
lain of the 4th regiment of Connecticut volunteers, 
speaks of frequent conversions on the subject 
of personal religion he has with those under his 
spiritual watch. Quite a number of his @harge 
are now anxious as to their eternal future, while 
some bave boon recently brought to hope in Christ. 
One whom he knew as a boy in the State Reform 
School at Meriden, when he officiated as chaplain 
there, some years since, has just gone home from 
the regiment to die of ccnsumption, being it is 
thought, a sincere follower of the Lord Jesus. 
Good men from Connecticut are found scattered 





all along the line, on both sides of the river here. 





the Congregational church at Kensington, in 
Hartford county, is now chaplain of the famous 
forty-fourth regiment of New York volunteers, 
raised in memory of the’ iamented Ellsworth, and 
called sometimes the “ Ellsworth Avengers.” Mr. 
Pease has peculiar qualifications for service in 
the field which he now occupies, and will doubt- 
less do much good there. 

J. B. Merwin, who resided for atime in Hart- 
ford, but of late in Chicago, known to many read- 
ers of the Sunday-School Times asa warm friend 
of the children, and an eloquent temperance lec- 
turer, is doing much to lessen intemperance in the 
army. By the special request of Gen. Scott, he 
was, after being ordained for the purpose, ap- 
pointed chaplain by the President without being 
assigned to any particular regiment, thathe might 
havea position in the army and access at all times 
to the soldiers. (Gen. Scott furthermore issued an 
order requesting all his officers to second the 
efforts of Mr. Merwin and to multiply occasions 
for him to address their men. The Secretary of 
War said truly that his own undertaking was a 
smaller one than Mr. Merwin’s, for it would be far 
easier to overpower the rebels than to drive intox- 
icating drinks from thearmy. Mr. Merwin scoms 
fully to comprehend the importance of his mission 
and to be the right man in the right place. 

More effort, more prayer, more faith are requir- 
ed for our soldiers. All who love the cause of 
Christ can do something for them. Let them be 
remembered at the throne of grace, and let no op- 
portunity of benefiting them by word of mouth, 
by letter, by contribution, or by personal effort, 


pass unimproved. GLEANER. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 18, 1861. 

A Live Missionary AssociaTion—ENcourRAGE- 
MENTS AND DISCOURAGEMENTS—POPULATION OF 
THE ELgventa WARD. 

"} WIE majority of the juvenile population of this 

city is outside of the influence of Christian 
homes and of parental religious instruction. Hence 
the church has engaged in the work of sustaining 
mission Sabbath-schools, On the morning of the 

last Sabbath, the Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., 

preached to his congregation a sermon on the re- 

lation of the church to the Sabbath-school. His 
points were, that the Sabbath-school is an offshoot 
of the church, also a nursery and field of disci- 
pline for it. The limits of a letter forbid my 
giving you a sketch of his interesting and sugges- 
tive discourse. In the afternoon he delivered his 
regular annual sermon to the children of his 
several Sabbath-schools, the former numbering 

about 1,000! 

In the evening, the annual meeting of the mis- 
sionary association for sustaining these schools 
held its anniversary. From the report, it appear- 
ed that the sum of $1,118 had been expended 
during the past year. The president stated that 
$1,200 would be needed to sustain their several 
mission-schools the current year. Five hundred 
dollars toward that amount was raised in about 
ten minutes, and the pastor stated that he thought 
the balance would be forthcoming in due season. 
An example worthy of imitation. 

Statements of thrilling interest were made by 
the respective superintendents. When following 
some of the children of these schools to their abodes 
of misery, and contemplating their spizitual des- 
titution, they sometimes felt discouraged; but 
oftener were they disheartened at seeing so few 
of the professed followers of Christ willing to en- 
gage as teachers. Enter almost eny miseion Sab- 
bath-school in New York, and you will see an in- 
teresting class of little girls. Their teacher will 
tell you that they come with cleaner face and 
hands than formerly; they are more lidy in their 
dress and respectful in their deportment. These 
are some of the little streams of Sabbath. school 
influence, which swell the tide of human happi- 
ness, flowing on with spiritual blessings into the 
ocean of Mernity. Let us follow one of those 
little girls to her home. With the dawn of day 
she is hurried off with her hook and basket, and 
returns, perhaps, to meet an intoxicated father or 
anenraged mother! With impious cursings for 
not having gathered more bones or rags, the poor 
child is hurried off supperless to bed! This is no 
fancy of the imagination. Pon cannot describe 
what the mission Sabbath-schoo) teacher wit- 
nesses. To be realized it must be seen. 

Lucius Hart, Esq., favorably known to Sabbath- 
school children, wished to say 2 word about sing- 
ing, that being in his line. He thought much 
good was accomplished by the hymns taught. In 
somoof them there was much theolegy. Hecould 
scarcely realize that it was seven years since one 
of their schools commenced. The first time they 
brought the children of it to the church, it took 
nearly all the police in the ward to get them 
there. The boys stole several hymn books, and 
mutilated others. He remembered two hoys in 
particular. When the organ sounded, one said to 
the other, “ Whist, Bill, this is a church.” The 
other one, looking up apparently astonished, said, 
“Tt’s a church sure.” That was probably the 
first time they had beenin one. To-day no one 
could complain of those children. He thought 
that all ought to feel encouraged, in view of what 
they had seen and heard. The juvenile popula- 
tion of the eleventh ward in this city is reported 
to be 20,000, all fit subjects for Sabbath-school 
instruction, while the nominal attendance in the 
church and mission-schools of that ward of every 
denomination is but about 4,000! leaving an army 
of nearly 15,000 children passing on to assume the 
duty of American citizens uninfluenced by the 
word of God. It has been my privilege to gather 
and superintend, during the last two years, one 
of the largest mission Sabbath-schools in that 
ward. If time permits, I may on a future occa- 
sion give you a sketch of life among the lowly. 

i. 





8- N, Pa., Nov., 17, 1861. 
“CoaL Reaions.” 

EAR TIMES :—Providentially here in the 
D coal regions of Pennsylvania, I set out this 
afternoon to visit the Sabbath- schools of S—-——n. 
The man superintending the Baptist school of 
about 100, was very recently the boy with a 
leather apron, learning the smith trade at B——, 
down the Delaware, and a scholar in the class of 
an Old School Presbyterian elder. 

The school of the Presbyterian church num- 
bered two months ago, when I was here, 180. To- 
day it numbers 342 present, though we are in the 
inclement season. The teachers and scholars 
have been to work visiting from house to house, 
and soliciting children to come to the school, and 
very well are their efforts rewarded. They have 
almost doubled their number in two months. The 
scholars, if not “from the highways and hedges,” 
many of them are evidently from the residences 
of the poor. It was specially delightful to see 
the large church well nigh full of Bible students, 
the young men, young women, youth and children 
without reference to class or social position, all 
sitting thus at the feet of Jesus and learning of 
him. 

As I entered the school of about 130 in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, the warm-hearted 
superintendent proclaimed to the school, “there 
hag just come in the brother who was here about 
two months ago, and gave us an address. I shall 
never forget it. ‘The child’s gospel,’ the gospel 
for children, poor or rich, for all, the glorious, 
precious gospel for children; come, brother, give 
us the same address again.” This was a very 
free invitation, and near 300 eyes sparkled with 
anxiety to hear of the “ Child’s Gospel.” As well 
as I could, I answered their desires. After this, 











returning to my eloset, I was gladdened with the 


each night) was large. 
edifice was very nearly filled with scholars, 
teachers, and friends from the church and congre- 


ee 
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two hours I had enjoyed. I rejoiced with all my 
heart that the gospe! is for children, and that 
there is no respect of person with God. 
into his service the humble blacksmith boy, the 
lad from the shoe bench, or the favored boy of 
a rich father, and alike puts within them the 
same spirit. 


He cals 


An OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 





LA FAYETTE, Ind., Nov. 18, 1861. 
EAR TIMES :—You will be pleased to learn 
that the Sabbath-school cause is progressing 


in the “Star City” of Indiana. Every Protestant 
church amongst us has this auxiliary in active 
operation. The schools generally, I believe, are 
in a flourishing condition, with efficient superin- 
tendents and teachers. 
however, is a plentiful baptism of the Spirit to 
impel all who are engaged “in this work of faith 
and labor of love,” to more devotedness and zeal. 
The salvation of the souls of the youth committed 
to our eare, is the great object for which we 
toil and pray. Nothing short of this, surely, 
should satisfy Sabbath-school teachers. But not- 
withstanding our faithlessness and apathy, we 
have reason to believe that good is doing. 


Our greatest desideratum, 


My object, more particularly, ig to refer to a 


monthly concert projected in connection with the 
First Presbyterian school, (0. 8.) with which the 
writer is identified. 
which we are grateful to say, succeeded better 
than the most sanguine of us anticipated. The 


Already two have been held, 


attendance on beth occasions, (although it rained 1. 
The area of the church 


gation, embracing a goodly number of the parents 
of the children. They all feel a deep interest in 
this enterprise. 

When we first contemplated the concert, we 
were at 2 loss how we should proceed. For 
although much has been said pro and con in your 
valuable Sunday-Schoo? Times on this subject, yet 
nothing definite, to suit our circumstances, had 
been stated. We were, therefore, thrown upon 
our own conceptions. The fillowing was our 
programme last Thursday :-— 

Opening with singing and prayer. 

Select hymns by the scholars. 

Select pieces by the choir. 

Address by the pastor, the Rev. W. G. Hillman. 

Select hymns by the scholars. 

Select pieces by the choir. 

Address by the superintendent, J. L. Mere- 
dith, Heq. 

Select hymns by the scholars. 

Select pieces by the choir. 

Address by one of the teachers or church mem- 
bers, 

“National hymn” by all, standing. 

Prayer and benediction. 

We are much indebted to Dr. Cowdrey, choir 
leader, and to W.R. Ellis, Esq., concert leader, 
for their invaluable services on both occasions. 
But their souls are in the Sabbath-school cause, 
although ‘they are not bona fide teachers. The 
success attending our effort is, to a great extent, 
due to the worthy superintendent, who has filled 
that office for nearly 11 years. He is the right 
man in the right place. Yet he would acknow- 
ledge with the writer, that without the divine 
blessing, human instrumentalities must prove a 
failure. “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory, for thy merey and for 
thy truth’s sake.” 

An idea from you, or from any ove of your 
readers, to improve our programme, would be 
gratefully acknowledged. Bipie. ciass. 

N. B.—Write to Henry Hoyt, Boston, for a 
copy of Mr. Trumbull’s book on the Sunday- 
school Concert, enclosing twenty cents to pay for 
it.—He. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
‘LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


I. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


For one new subscriber, with the cash ($1.00), we will 
give as a premium, 

4 Copies of Bradbury’s Golden Chain; 

Or, 4 Copies of Sabbath-School Bell, No. 1: 

Or, 4 Copies of Sabbath-School Bell, No. 2: 

Or, 3 Copies of Day School Bell. 

When the books are to be sent by mail (any distance 
less than 3,000 miles), 15 cts. additional muet be sent to 
prepay postage. 





Ik. 


CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR. 


For one new subscriber, with the cash ($1), we will 
give Clark’s School Visitor for one year. This is an ex- 
cellent monthly periodical for day schools (price 50 cents). 


II. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 


“One of the most extraordinary 
books of the present century." Price 
$1.25. 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 
send us the names of 2 new subscribers with the cash 


(82.) 


N. B.—If the book is to be sent by mall (any distance 


less than 3,000 miles), 24 ceuts in stamps must be en- 
closed to prepay the postage. 


IV. 

LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER. 

The most complete work of the 


kind ever published in any language, 


CONTAINS MORE MATTER THAN “ WEB- 
STER’S UNABRIDGED.” Price $6. 


We will givo a copy of this work to any one who will 

send us the names of 7 new subscribers, with the cash 

" v. 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL 
EDITION. Price $6.50, 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 


send us the names of 8 new subscribers, with the cash 
($8). 





VI. 


MAP OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 
Alarge and splendid work, 5: feet 
by 8}, mounted and colored in beau- 


tiful style, 


WITH OUTLINE MAP AND KEY. 
The best work ever published for giving to a 
school or a class a correct idea of ancient 

Jerusalem and the sacred places adjacent. 

- Price $10. 

We will give a copy of this exceedingly valuable work 


to any one who will send us the names of 12 new sub- 
scribers, with the cash ($12). 








CAUTION, 
Bye Lt is indisp ble to the obtaining of a premi 
that the money sent should be at or near parin Phila 
delphia. 


az Before beginning to canvass for any of the larger 
premiums, be sure to write to us and obtain a circular 
of instructions and samples. Enclose 6 cents in stamps 
to pay postage. 

Address, 





PROPBIRTORS OF THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL Tims, 
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Por the Sunday-Schooi Times. 
BIBLE ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
Arranged for Every Day in the Year, 
TwentieTH WEEK. 


Sunxpay.—Thon art of purer eyes than to 
bebold evil, and canst net look upon iniquity: 
wherefore lookest thou upon them that deal 
troacherously, and holdest thy tongue when 
the wicked devoureth the man that is more 
righteous than he? Hab. 1: 13. When I 
thought to kaow this, it was too painful for 
me, until I went into the sanctuary of God; 
then understood I theirend: surely thou didst 
set them in slippery places; thou castedst 
them down to destraction. How are they 
brought iuto desolation as in a moment! 
They are utterly consumed with terrors! 
Psalm 73: 16-19. 

Monpay.—<art thou not from everlasting, O 
Lord my God, my Holy One? Hab. 1: 12. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
thou art God! Psalm 90: 2. 

Turspay.—Against whom do ye sport your- 
selves? Against whom make ye a wide 
mouth, and draw out the tongue? Isa. 57: 4. 
If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
como to nonght; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even 
to fight against God. Acts 5: 38,39. And 
the Lord said: Iam Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest: it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. Acts 9: 5. 

Wepnespay.—What profiteth the graven 
image that the maker thereof hath graven it? 
the molten image and a teacher of lies, that 
the maker of his work trusteth therein, to 
make dumb idols? Hab. 2: 18. They that 
make @ graven image are all of them vanity; 
and their delectable things shall not profit; 
and they are their own witnesses. They see 
not, nor know, that they may be ashamed. 
Isa. 44: 9. 

Tuurspay.—lIa it time for you, O ye, to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house to 
be waste? Haggail: 4. Then the king said 
unto Nathan the prophet: See now, J dwell 
in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwelleth withia curtains, And Nathan said 
to the king: Go, do all that is in thy heart; 
for the Lord is with thee, 2 Sam. 7: 2, 3. 

Fripay.—Is not this a brand plucked from 
the burning? Zech. 3: 2. And others, save 
with fear, pulling them out of the fire; hating 
even the garment spotted by the flesh. Jude 
23. 

Satcurpay.—A gon honoreth his father, and 
a servant his master; if then I be a father, 
where is mine honor? and if I be & master, 
where is my fear? saith the Lord of hosts 
unto you. Mul. 1: 6. Them that honor me, 
I will honor; and they that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed. 1 Sam. 2: 30. 

Saturpay Evenine Question.—Why gad- 
dest thou about so much to change thy way? 
Jer. 2: 36 A. 8. K. 





Garrent Events. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 25th inst. 

Port Roya, 8. C.—The lines of the forces are 
being extended. Topographical surveys have 
beer made, in order to fortify Hilton Head tho- 
rougily. Pinkney Island, immediately adjacent, 
has been ocvucied. Port Royal has been desig- 
nated asa port office. Forte Walker and Beaure- 
gard have been named regpectively Forts Welles 
and Seward. 

DepartMent or THe Poromac.—On the 26th, 
agraud review took place on the Virginia cide. 
The force reviewed consisted of seventy regiments 
of infartry, seventeen batteries of artillery, and 
seven regiments of cavalry. It is estimated that 
the number of spectators present was between 
20,000 and 30,000. Several versels have been 
successful in ranning the blockado of the Potomac 
during the past week. 

A reconnoissance in force was made towards 
Vienna on the 21st, by six regiments of infantry, 
with some artillery and cavalry. 

The expedition sent into the eastern shore of 
Virgiuia by Gon. Dix bas met with entire and 
bloodless success. A force of secessionists of 
about 3,000, in Accomac county, disbanded, and 
also a fores of 1,800 in Northampton county, at the 
same time claiming the protection of the govern- 
ment. Three oflicers and seven cannon have been 
captured, and disloyalty in that section seems 
to have entirely disappeared. The light at Cape 
Charles is to be replaced, and the post-office ar- 
Tangements are to be resumed. 

SourHsasTern VirGiniA.—Troops have, within 
the last few days, been concentrating at Fortress 
Monroe. The ferry boats in the Roads are being 
heavily armed. Two gun-boats proceeded up the 
James river some distance on the night of the 22d 
and destroyed a camp belonging to the enemy. 

General Mansfield has d the d at 
Nowport News, in place of General Phelps, and 
Colonel Weber has been appointed to the com- 
maxd at camp Hamilton. 

AFFAins ix THE West.—Col. Canby, of New 
Mexico, has made a requisition upon the Go- 
vernor for 12,000 militia. 

In Missouri, Gen. Halleck has formally assumed 
ecmmand. He has issued an order, making the 
affairs of the Department conform to the army 
regulations, end has probibited fugitive slaves 
from being allowed witbin the camps, or the lines 
of the troops, while on the march. The principal 
part of the town of Warsaw has been burned down, 
it is supposed, by ioni 

Gens. Price and McCulloch are reported aos 
again advancing from the southwest of the State. 

The State legislature, in session at Neosho, has 
passed an ordinance cf secession, and united the 
State with the Southern Confederacy. Gen. Raine 
has been elected as one of the Senators to the Con- 
federate Congress. Gen. Parsons will probably 
bo selected as the other. It was said that Gen. 
Frost, of Camp Jackson notoriety, would take 
command of Gen. Rains’ division. 

In Kentucky, Geu. D.C. Buell has assumed 
command. On the 19th a gun-boat made a re- 
cont up the T river, and silenced 

two vi the enemy’s batteries. 

Soursern News.—The Confederate Congress 
has met, and Mr. Davis has cent in his message. 

The Southern General Assembly of the 0. 8. 
Presbyterian church was recently held at Augusta, 
Ga., and the convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church was held at Columbia, 8. C. 

It is reported that Gen. Sam. Houston is not 
dead, but recovering. 

The Confederate army in Virginia has been ro- 
organized, the chief d being d to 
Gen. Jobaston. 

Gen. Robert B. Lee has been transferred from 
Virginia, to the command of the forces in South 
Carolina. 

A small force of the enemy having landed on 
Santa Rosa Island, about 20 miles wes: of Fort 
Pickens, some vessels steamed up, and soon dis- 
persed them with shells, 

MisceLLAnzous.—It is reported that a con- 
vention lately assembled near Hatteras Inlet, N.C., 
having delegates from 45 i The act of 
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secession was repudiated, a Provisonal govern- 
ment constituted, a Governor appointed, and 
elections for the Federal Congress ordered. The 
Confederate forces on Roanoke Island, in Pamlico 
Sound, have been withdrawn, and the batteries 
destroyed. 
The Union prisoners now in the South, are to 
be provided with clothing and other necessaries 
by the Government. 

A fizet of 30 vessels, laden with stone, has 
sailed for the South. They are to be sunk in 
some of the inlets on the coast. 

The following consuls have been appointed :— 
George Kent, of Maino, at Paso del Norte, Mexico; 
Max Einstein, of Philadelphia, at Nuremburg; 
Wm. Irwin, of Pennsylvania, at Bahia, Brazil; 
Allen Francis, of Springfield, Til, at Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island, and Hon. E. D. Culver, of 
New York, at Para, Broril. 

Minitary Arrarns.—Gen. Cullum, late of Gen. 
Scott’s staff, has been appointed chief of Gen. 
Halleck’s staff, and chief of engineers, Gen. 
Stoneman hag been placed in command of all the 
cavalry of the United States. Gen. Havelock, 
formerly inspector of cavalry in the British army, 
hae received the same appointment in the United 
States army. Brigadier General Mitchell has 
withdrawn his resignation. Capt. Hatch, from 
the Department of New Mexico, has been made a 
brigadier. general, to command in the army of the 
Potomac. Capt. J. M. Schofield, of the Ist regu- 
lar artillery, and Maj. Thomas J. McKean, of 
Towa, have been eppointed brigadier-generals of 
volunteers, and Col. Philip St. @. Cooke, U.S. A., 
and Col. Van Rensselaer, brigadier-generals in the 
regular army. 





Forsrex Summary.—Liverpool dates to the 
13th of November. 

Great Britain.—The British government will 
no longer grant clearances to vessels carrying 
arms to the United States. Such freight will 
have to clear from continental ports. This step 
has beon taken, the better to carry out the epirit 
of the Quoen’s proclamation of neutrality. 

Mr. George Francis Train, the American Tail- 
road centractor, in England, made a very bold 
and spirited speech in defence of the Union, at a 
recent dinner party in London. 

The Daily News says that a considerable por- 
tion of Ireland is again threatened with fumine; 
and that in tho North the failure of potatoes is 
more general and complete than ia any yoar 
since 1846. 

The steamer Great Eastern is again to be 
equipped for sea, and is expected to luave Liverpool 
in February next. 

Fraxce.—The French government hae given 
assurance to Switzerland that nothing inimical 
was intended by the act of the French troops 
occupying the Valley of the Deppes. 

Fronch finances are in a better condition. An 
important Cabinet council was held at Paris on 
the 12th, at which it is said M. Fould had accepted 
the post of Minister of Finance. 

Irauy.—Tho finances of ltaly were reported 
to be in a very bad state, and speedy economy 
was necessary to prevent scrious disasters. 
Avustria.—The Emperor cf Austria in a recent 
autograph letter, announces his intention to carry 
out the policy of the government in Hungary. 
The Minister of Justice in the Vienna Cabinet, 
has resigned. It is stated that 92 martello towers 
(small forts defended by 10 or 12 men) are to be 
erected round Vienna, at a cost of £500,000. 
Potanp.—-Numerous arrests without any im- 
portant cause, continue to be reported from War- 
saw, while in the Polish provinces, the violence 
of the soldiers is more terrible than ever. 

The Protestant churches in Warsaw were re- 
opened. 


QuicksiLver.—There are extensive quicksilver 
mines in California. It is largely used there for 
separating the gold from quartz, and is also 
largely exported. The number of flaeks exported 
21,552 


at 


1, was 
$691,088. 


kaving an invoiced value of 


Personal. 


Cart. CoarLes WILKES, whose recent capture 
of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, bas given such 
general satisfaction, has long been favorably 
known. He was bora in New York in 1805, and 
has been in service 43 years. From 1838 to 1842 
he was in command of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition in the Pacific and Southern 
eceans. His narrative of this expedition, is in five 
volumes, and is generally well known, at least by 
name. He is also the author of a work entitled 
“Western America,” which contains valuable in- 
formation relating to California and Oregon. 

Mrz. Pye, widow of the ex post Laureate, of 
England, died recently in Londen, at the age 
of 91. 

Grorrrey St. HitirArs, the celebrated natu- 
ralist of France, is dead. 


Books. 


Tax DrounKkarn’s Davcater. Henry Hoyt, 
Boston. Fof real efficiency, there fs no argament 
like a well contrived and well told story. It 
requires a cortain amount of education and mental 
diecipline to feel the force of mere argument. 
But when sound reasoning, instead of being pre- 
sented in the stark skeleton of logic, comes 
clothed in flesh and blood, and moves in and out 
before us as aliving reality, the most uncultivated 
can appreciate it. Numerical statistics, and other 
general expressions of fact, showing the evils of 
drunkenness, make little impression except upon 
minds trained to a habit of vigorous conception, 
and capable of carrying out these abstract general- 
jzations into a!l their appalling concrete details. 
‘Fo reach the common minJ, and carry the argu- 
ment home to the real convictions of the reader, 
we need life-like pictures and narratives, showing 
how strong drink does its work. We noticed a 
capital book of this kind a few weeks since, the 
the “Little Captain,” by the American Tract 
Society of Boston. The work now before us is 
another of the same kind, and if poséible, still 
better. It is a story of great power, while the 
entire series of incidents are a connected argu- 
ment en the causes, the crime, and the cure of 
druskennesz. Every Sabbath school ought to be 
furnished with a few copies of this book. There 
is not a Sunday-school in the land which has not 
connected with it numercus families that need 
just the kind of advice, encouragement, and 
warning, that are so attractively aud ao power- 
fully conveyed in these pages. 

Jamiz, THE EncuisH Boy. American Sunday- 
School Union. This professes to be, and evidently 
is, a simple narrative of facts. It is a story of a 
bright little boy cight years old, who was brought 
into one of the mission schools of New York,and 
who, after spending one Sabbath in the school, 
sickened and died. Yet the precious seed of 
divine truth planted in his heart in that one hour 
of religious instruction was blessed of the Spirit to 
hie conversion, and led finally to the convorsion 
of all the members of his family, consisting of his 
mother and his two grand parents. The story is 
a beautiful illustration of the good that those 
mission-schools are doing. 

Tus Lonpon Quarterty Review. Contents 
of the October number: Lifo of Shelley; Life, 














Eraix.—The Spanish Cortez has been opened 
by the Queen. 

PortugaL.—The Cortez opened on the 6th. 
The Kisg of Poriugal died of typhus fever on | 
the 12th. Tho Duke of Oports has succeeded to { 


the throne. H 
Tiottann.—-The Minister of Forajign Affairs in 
the Cabinet of Holland has resigned. The Prince’s 
health is no better. 

Turkey.—The Danubian Principalities Confer- 
ence hag settled all the points which divided the 
Powers. 

A severe storm on the Black Sea had caused 
much loss of life and damage toehipping. Dis- 
satisfaction is reporied at the news that the Daoud 
Pasha in Syria had become the tool of the French. 

MisczLuangovus.—French papers say that the 
allied squadron destined for Mexico is to rendez- 
vous at Havana. 

It is reported that Mexico is totally indifferont 
to the intervention of Europe in her affairs, her 
internai troubles having disorganized and dis- 
tracted hor to such an extent, 

A battle is reported from Rio Janeiro, between 
the Buenos Ayres and Paraguay troops, in which 
30,000 were engaged and 2,000 were killed on both 
sides. Both parties claim the victory. Another 
battle is to be fought, to decide. 


Miscelianeous. 


Tux dietrict immediately around Manchester, 
England, contains 200 cotton manufacturing set- 
tlements. The amount of English capital em- 
barked in the cotton manufacture in 1536 was 
£35,000,000. In 1861 it is £100,000,000. 








i topics. 


Enterprise and Peril in Coal Mines; The Immu- 
tability of Nature; Newton as a Scientific Dis- 
coverer; The Growth of Eaglish Poetry ; Plutarch; 
Education of the Poor; Alexis de Tvcqueville; 
Church Rates. A most interesting cvilection of 
The ertisio on the “Imuwatability of 
Nature,” is one of those great master-pieces of 
urgument, which see the light only at rare inter- 
vals. We have read nothing abler for years. 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. Price, $3 a year. 
Litrevy’s Livixne Ace, No. 913, Littell, Son & 
Co., Buston. Price 13 cents a number, or $6 a 
year. Contents: Immutability of Nature (Quarterly 
Review), An Only Son, (Dablia University Maga- 
zine), Cricket on the Goodwin Sands (Chambers’s 
Journal), The Last of the Last Lewises (All the 
Year Round), besides Poetry and short articles. 
Tax Littty Dromuer Boy. Board of Publi- 
cation of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, 
New York. A most touching biographical sketch 
of a brave Sunday-school boy, Clarence Mc- 
Kenzie, who enlisted in one ef the Brooklyn regi- 
ments, and was accidentally shot while the regi- 
ment was lying at Annapolis. It is a beautiful 
illustration of the power of divine grace, and of 
the beneficent agency of mission-schcols. 
Buackwoon’s Magazine. Contents of the 
November number: Chronicles of Carlingford, 
No. 2, How tho World Treats Discoverers, Captain 
Clutterbuckh’s Champagne, Part 2, Mr. Buackle’s 
Scientific Errors, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, The 
Stage of Weimar, The Inland Sea of Japan, The 
Cramming System, M. Ernest Rénan, The Re- 
cantation, The Search, The Late E.rl of Ezlinton. 
Leonard Scott & Co, New York. Price, $3 a year. 
Tag American AGRicuLtURIst, Orange Judd, 
publisher, 41 Park Row, New York, which has just 
pleted its twentieth volume, is a papor of ex- 





Tue first stone of a proposed nt to 
Bishop Hooper bas been laid at Bristol, Eagland, 
on the site of his martyrdom. It will consist of a 
highly decorative column, forty feet high, with a 
full-length figure of the Bishop. 

Tug number of sewing machines exported from 
New York to foreign countries, fur the three 
months ending October 1, 1861, was 1,268, worth 
$64,149. Of these 552, valued at $25,000, went to 
Eogland, 

Auone the curious weapons of war caxtured in 
India, which have been brought to the tower of 
London, is an ax more than one hundred pounds 
in weight, used by the hing of Oude’s executioner. 

In nine years the London shoe blacks have 
earned about $59,750. Last year their united 
earnings reached $22,740, a sum representing the 
blacking and polishing of 1,119,320 pairs of boots. 

Tuere are 8,000 laborers pow engaged upon 
the Suex canal in Egypt. It is intended that 
steam communication will be established by it 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

A new fund, entitled “Essays and Reviews 
Defence Fand,” has been started in London, and 
the names of the bankers who will receive sub- 
scriptions are advertised in the Atheneuin. 

850,000 tons of coai were raised in Yorkshire 
mines, Kngland, during the last year, aad 50 per- 
sons were killed there, making an average of one 
death for every 17,000 tons raised, 

Tue whole of the land in the neighborhood of 
Conception Bay, Newfoundland, is gradually 
rising, and several of the harbors on the coast 
will soon become uanavigable. 

Tue first Jewish hotel ever opened in the capi- 
tal of Austria, and cmployiug none but Hebrew 
servants, has just published its advertisements in 
Vienna. 

Ansovut 32 millions ef capsules are made annu- 
ally in France, by hinery, of a position of 
tin and lead. They are employed for wine bottles, 

Tue iron columns used in the construction of 
the fire-proof warehouses in Liverpool are all hol- 
low, and are filled inside with fire-proof concrete. 

Ture are 5,030 miles of railway in operation 
in France. The number of locomotives is esti- 








traordinary value and cheapness. Price only $l 
a year for what is really worth to s practical 
farmer not lesa than $10. Were the writer of this 
paragraph a farmer, he would gladiy give for the 
“ Agriculturist” ten times the amount asked for it 
rather than be without i 


from San Francisco, from January 1 te September | 
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GABBATH-SCHOOL BELL NO. 2.—70,000 

copies issued the first four months of its publication, 
It is an entire New Work, of nearly 200 pages. Mavy 
ofthe Tunes and i! ymns were written expressly for this 
Volume. It will s on be as popular as its predecessor 
} (Bell No, 1) which has run up to the enormous number 


Fchool Book of its size issued in this country. Also, both 
Volumes are bound in one to accommodate schools wish- 
ing them in that form. Prices of Bell No.2, paper covers, 
15 cents, $12 per 100. Bound, 25 cents, $18 per 100. 
Cloth Bound Embossed Gilt, 30 cents, $22 por 100. Bell 
No. 1, Pap:r covers, 12 ocnta, $10 per 100. Bound, 20 
centa, $1) per 100. Cloth Bound Embossed Giit, 25 cts, 
$20 per 100. Bells Nos. 1 and 2 bound together, 40 cents, 
$30 per 100. Cloth Bound Embussed Gilt, 60 cents, 
$20 per 100. Mailed, postage free, at the retail price. 
HORACK WATERS, Publisher, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 

To avy one who will send us the name cf one new 
subscriber to the Sunday School Times, with the mcney 
($1,) we will make a present of four copies of Sabbath- 
School Bell No. 1, or No. 2. 

Proprietors of Sunday-School Timea, 


nov30 3t 148 South Fourth &t., Philadelphia. 





The Standard and Presbyterian Expositor. 


A weekly journal, and the largest in the church, yub- 
lished simultaneously in Philadelphia and Chicago. Rev. 
Alfred Nevin, D. D., Editor. Rev. George Morton, Asso- 
ciat- Editor. Two dollars paid now will pry for the 
Piper till the \staf January, 1863. Five copics for one 
year, $9. Ten copies for me year, $16. nov30-tf 





MARCHING 





ALONG 





The children are gath'ring from near and from far. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN; 
b] 
BRADBURY’S 

MOSIr POPULAR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 
Price 15 centa; or, $12 per hundred, at 421 Broome 
street, and by bo Kaellers generally. 
This book mcets with universal favor. 


The f Nowins pieces Lave already become great favo- 
rites in Sueday +chools: 


Fraternal Love, page 8 
Suuday Schoo) Recruiting Song, * 5 
Swe t Hour of Prayer, * Ww 
A Brighter Day, “« 12 
Far Out Upon the Prairie, « 2 
Shall We sing in Heaven, “« & 
Safe at Home, “ 46 
The Bright Crown, * 63 } 
The Good Shepherd, “ 79 | 
ee Al.ng, 112 
esides many others. 


N. B.—4 copies of “Golden Chain” given as a pre- 
miam to any one who willeend us the nace of a new 
subscriber and $1 in cash. 

Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 


nov30-4t 148 South Fourth St., PhiladcIphia, 





THE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
in the Philadelphia City Institute, N. E. corner of 
Chestnut and Eighieenth streets, re-opcacd September 2, 
861. L. BARROWS, Principal. 
References.—Joun 8. Hart, L.L. D., CHaRies Srort, 
Esq. 921-30 


bat 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 

MISS MARY E.THROPP has a select School for young 
ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia. Circulars, 
containing full particulars, may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by ap; yine 
to the Editor ot this paper. ap20-ly 





NEW YORK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


The New York Depository of the American Sunday: 
School Union has been Rumovep from No. 3875 Broad= 
way, 
Ne. 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OFPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTBL. 

A fall assortment of Sunday-school Books always on 
hand, at the lowest prices. 8. SCOFIELD, 
jane22-tf 699 Broadway, N. ¥ 


BOOKS PUBLISHED, 
AND SOON TO BE PUBLISHED. 


The American Sunday-School Usion has lately added 
to its stuck of books for Sunday-school Libraries, and 
family reading, the following: 

THE YOUNG CLERK; Or, The Stoiy of Robert Eliott. 
Wmo., cloth. 35 cts. 

LEAVES FKOM THE TREE OF LIFE. A verse of 
Scripture with a word of comment or illustration, for 
every day inthe year. 18mo0., cloth. 35 cts. 

WORK WOMAN’S DAY. By the author of “ Princi- 
les and Results, “Helme Lodge,” &c. 18mo., cloth. 
rice 25 cents. 

THE YOUNG ORGANIST; Or, The Story of Abel 
Grey. By the author of * Rest for the Weary,” “The 
Little Silk Winder,” etc. 203 pages, 1Smo. Price 35 cents. 

DOING AND SUFFERING; Or, Sketches of the Lives 
of Two Daughters of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo., 
cloth. Price 40 cents. 

THE ROCK. With anivtroduction by the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D. 364 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 
cents. In this volume the true ends of life, the nuture of 
real religion, and the reasoaableness of ite claims, with 
the perplexities and dangers, the duties and privileges of 
the Cidlower, are considered in a way which cannot fail 
to impress the candid mind. 

THE TEACHER TAUGHT. An entirely new edition 
of a work already well known in this country and abroad, 
Printed uniformly wit “The Teacher Teaching.” 443 
pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

TUE TEACHER TEACHING; Or, The Principles of 
6 The Teacher Taught” reduced to practice. By the same 
author. 372 vages, 12mo.cloth. Price 75 cents. 








ROSA LANE; Or, Short Stories in Short Words. Large 
type, 18:uc.. cioth. Price 25 cents. 

TH! TLE BLOWS. A tale for Boys. 
Price 25 venta, 

JSMIK, THE ENGLISH BOY; Or, Only Ove Honr in 
Sunday-School. A true story. Witha portrait on steel. 
18mo., cloth. Price 30 cents. 


18mo., cloth. 


IN PRESS. 
MINERAL RICHES OF THE EARTH. 
profusely Hustrated. 
WINSiDé FAKM; Or, The Spensers, 


18mo., cloth, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOUKS IN COURSE ‘OF PRE- 
PARATION. 


SISTER ALICE'S STORTES. 
THE CHILD'S HOME GUARD. 
THK BIG TREE. Linus rated. 
HOLIDAY 8CRAP-BOUK. 
THE BOOK OF ONE HUNTRED PICTURES. 
MY BKOTHER BEN. A very interesting story. 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
No. (122 CHRSTNUT STRecr, PHILADELY GIA. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 599 Broapway, New Yors,. 
N. P. KEMP, No. 141 Wasninoron Staset, Boston. 


18mo., cloth. 





NEW BOCKS JUST ISSUED. 
THE MEMORIAL VOLUME 
OF THE 
A. B. C. F. M. 

By tho Rev. R. ANDERSON, D. D. 462 pages. Prioe $1. 

“Tt ought to find its way to the * select shelf’ of every 
religious family in America.”’—Baltimore Patriot 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN PERSIA, 
By the Rev. J. PERKINS, D. D. Finely illustrated. 
Price 50 cents, 
MEMOIR OP 
THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
Price £0 cents, 
The Little Captain, 


Prics 25 cents, 


“ We have seldom revd @ more touching tale, or one 
which tilustrates more clearly the evils of intemperance.” 
—Boston Journal. 


ALSO MANY OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL, NEW AND SAFE BOOKS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ALSO, 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS, 


Beautifully bound in flexible cloth covers, and admi- 
rably adapted for the 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


AYERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


28 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
NICHOLSON BROUGHTON, Jr. 
Depositary. 
All these publications may be found at the bookstores 


of Martien & Brother; Smith, English & Co.; Baptist 
Publication Society, and others in Philadelphia. 





mated at 2,700, averaging 300 horse power each. 


no? ly 


THE 


ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK. 
FOR THE USE OF THR 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Is prononnced by all who have examined it, better 
adapted to the wants of tie Sunday-scbool teacher than 
any now in use. Send for a copy for examicacon 

Price per dozer, 40 cents; per handred, $3.00. 

Address—H. H. ROEDEL, Lebanon, Pa. 
Or, Lutheran Board of Publication, 


no2-8t 42 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 





THE ATTENTION OF 
Sunday-School Superintendents 
13 CALLED TO THE 
INFANT SCHOOL CATECHISM, 
Printed in Chapters on Fine White Cards, 


Chapter I, The Birth of Christ, &., &. 


Chapter IT. The Virit of the Wise Men, &c, 
Chapter III, Jesus’ Keturn, &c., &e. 


of 515,000 copi s in 82 montha, outetripping any Sunday- | 
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| For the Winter Schools and Winter Evenings, 
THE ONLY DAY-SCi00L PAPER POBLISHED! 
| ORIGINAL SCHOOL MUSIC, 

| BY STEPHEN C, FOSTER AND OTHERS 


Original School Dialogues, Stories, Reading 
Lessons, Letters to Children, Poetry, Speeches, 
Enigmas, Beautiful Eagvavings, §e., §e., in 


| CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 
QREV. ALEX. CLARK, EDITOR. 


A arge aud elegan‘ly printed Quarto Monthly for Teach- 
ers and Schvol Children every where. 

The Schoo! Visitor bas more reading matter, finor illus- 
trations, and b-tter music, tuan any juvenile pvriodical 
published for the price. 

One copy, one year, 
Three copies, ** 1 
Right * bd 200 (only 25 cents each.) 
Twelve “ “ 300 (and one to club maker.) 

The music alone in the Visitor is worth more than 
twice the price of the paper. 

Bpecimens furnished free. 
clubs. Address 


50 cents, 
A) 


Now is the time to form 
.DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
411 Walnut at., Philadelphia. 


LIBERAL OFFER, 


To avy one who will send us the name of a sew sub- 
scriber to the Sunday-School Time: and one dollar, we 
will make a preacnt of Clark's School Visitor for one year. 

Addr oxs, 

PROPRIETORS OF THR SuNDAY-SonooL Times, 
oc 26-3:n 148 South Fonrth at., Piuladelphia, Pa. 








WANAMAKER & BROWN 
DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
Upr 


FIRS IPaCcLASss: 


READY-MADE'CLOTHING 


jAND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Suitable for Falland Winter Wear, 
NOW READY AT THE 


OAK HALL CLOTHING BAZAAR, 
8. E. Corner of Sizth and Market Streets. 


Gentlemen who prefer to have their clothing made to 
order will find a large assortment of the choiceet 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VHSTINGS, which will 
be made up at prices far lower than nsually charged. 
First otass Cutters will take pains to suit even the mont 
fastidious. seplitt 





THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
A NEW, CHEAP, ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


FOR 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL CNION, 
JANUARY 1, 1862 


“Tae Caip’s Wor,” a paper intended to furnish the 
chitlren and youth of the United States with readiug 
matter for the improvement of mind aud heart, carefully 
prepared and illustrated with eugravings. It will be 
conducted in accord+nce with the principles and objects 
of the Society, incnicating virtucus habits and instil- 
ling the truths of our divine religion, Each number 
will contuin one page devoted specially in type and con- 
tents to the YCUNGES? READERS. 

“THe Caips Wortp” wil be issued semi-monthly, 
and will take the place of the Sunday-School Banner, 
heretofore published by the Society, which will be dis- 
continued after the current year. The first nnmber of 
“Tue Caity’s Wor.p” in each mouth will be printed in- 


Word” will be as follows: 
To Subscribers in Clubs. 


Monthly. 
10 Copies. per year, 9 
15 Copies, per year, $1 29 
2) Copies, per year, 188 
60 Copies, per year, 3 50 
75 Copies, per year, 488 
100 Copies, per year, 660 


19 Copies, per year, 

15 Copies, per year, 2 

25 Copies, per yeer, d 

50 Copies, per year, 

75 Copies. per year, q 

100 Copies, per year, 12 00 
Sent by mail postage pre-paid. 


Monthly 
10 Copies, per year, $115 
15 Copies, per year, 170 
26 Copies, per year, 263 
50 Copies, per year, 475 
75 Copies, per year, 675 
100 C. pies, por year, 8 50 


10 Copies, per year, 


15 Copies, per year, 340 
25 Copies, per year, 5 25 
50 Copies, per year, 9 50 
75 Copies, per year, 13 50 
100 Copies, per year, 17 00 


An edition of the Monthly will also be printed on su- 
perior paper at the following rates: 


To Club Subscribers. 


10 Copies, per year, 00 

50 Copies, per year, 450 

100 Copies, per year, 8 00 
By mii, postage pre-paid, 

15 Copies, per year, $200 

50 Copies. per year, 600 

100 Copies, per year, 1100 


No club sub<cription to either edition will be received 
for a iess nunwber than 10. For any bu‘nber more than 
10 and tess thay 15, the 10 rate is charged ; for more than 
15 and jess than 25, the 15 rate is charged, and so on. 

For any nuniber less than LO the single rate is charged, 
12 cents for the Monthly, aud 25 ceuts for the Semi- 
Mouthly. Subscriptious for a less period than one year 
are received at proportionate rates. When faroished at 
the ciub rate, they must all be sent to one address, 

#3 Payment invanably in advance. 

Specimen copies furnished gratuitously on (post-paid) 
application to any of the De positories. 

PaiLaDeLPHta, No. 1122 CaESTNUT STREET, 
New York. No 599 BroaDway, 
Boston, No. t41 WASHINGTON STREET. 

Sample copies furnished and subscriptions received 
also by George Crosby, 41 West Fourth Street, Cincia- 
nati, Ohio; Tomlinson Brothers, 153 aud 166 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Liinois; J. W. Mcintyre. 9 South Fifth Street, 
St Lonis, Missouri: and by Wm. H. Bulkley, 13 Fourth 
Street, Louisville, Ky. octZ6-tf 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY THE 
PRESBYTESIAN BORD OF PUBLICATION, 
No, 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SOLDIER'S POCKELBOOK. 64 pages, 32mo 
bonedincbeh. Price 5ceats Containing: 

Advice aod Directions to Soldiers, 

Short Peayers, 

Scripture Sel ctions inclading Five Pselms, 

The Ten Commandments, 

Twenty four Hy mus; 

Being a Manu | for Pocket and Camp Use; and ad- 
mirarly adapted for presentation to the Soldiers by their 
Frivnds 

Also the Hymn, 

“JUSt AS TAM.” Printed on stiff Card, on the back 
of which are appropriste Texts of Scripture. 

This is int-ndted fur Hospital use, and has already been 
found very desirabl. for that purpose. 








Als», 

THE SOLDIER'S SERIES OF TRACTS. Containing 
Tweive Narratives of Solaiers. Done up ina Wrapper. 
Price 10 cents. 

Address orders to 

WINTHROP SARGENT, 


nov9 4t Basiuess Cor: espondent. 


GEMS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


Vis LIGUU-HOURE KREPER'S DAUGHTER. A 
beautiin! and troe 8 ory. inlusteated irom origiual de- 








Price 3 cents each ; 30 ceuts per dozen ; $2 prr hundred. 
Address H. H. KROED.L, Lebanon, Pa. 
no23-4t 





JUST PUBLISHED 
BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
ROSA LANE; 


OR, 
SHORT STORIES IN SHORT WORDS, 
18mo. Cloth. 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale at the Depositories, 
No. 1122 Cagstnut Strert, PHILADELPHIA. 
New Yor, No. 599 Broapway. 


Large type and numerous enzravings. 





signs. T4my. Cioth. Price 12 certs. $10 per bun- 
dred, 

THE WID9OW'S ONLY SON. A touching story of 
home Ite. Lita tiated. Tins. Cioth. Price 12 cents; 


$10 per huadret, 


Tre above are boned io oright colors, gilt, and correa- 
pond iv size tu ihe Dew Diop. 
For sale at the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BOOK SOCIETY, 
i224 CHESTNUT SUREET, PHILA, 


And most cf the Religious Book Stores. no2-2m 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Superintendents, tcachers or others, who will send as 

atamps to propn the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty five, of speciinen copies of the SunDar 
Bcsoct ‘Limes for gratutious distribution among the 
teachers of their Sunday-schools. Addrese 

PROPRIRTORS OF TEE SUNDAY-Sonoor Tims, 





Bostrom, No. 141 Wasninoron Srxeer. 


148 Sonth 4th Street. Philadelphia Pa 





| dependently ae a MONTHLY, for those who do not wieh to ! 
take the paper twice amonth, The terms ot the “Cuxvp’s | 











The New Sanday-School Musis Book, 

4 Cents Each, $3.50 per 100, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL PEARL: 
OR, 


The Sunday-School Army Singing Book. 


A new cullection of choica hymos avd tones not pub 
lished in any other b ok, containiag “ Marching Along,” 
“Who are Sowiag,’ “We Must be Loving,” “I Must 
Obey My Mother,” “The Angels Sing in Their Happy 
Home,” “I Come thy Child to be,” «My Country ’tis of 
Thee,” “Think of it, Little Children,” “I Want to be a 
Happy Saint,” “ We Love the Trath,” and thirty others. 

All popular for Sunday-schools, 

Pablished and for sale by 
G. B. SOUFIELD, 599 Broadway, New York. 
no23-tf N. P.KEMP, 141 Washington street, Boaton. 





PERSONS WiSHING BOUND COPIES OF 

the third volame of the ruNpay-8ceHcoL Times for 

1861, will please favor us with their orders at once. 
rice $2 90. 

Faas OF THE SuNDAY-SoHooL 
ti 


nol 148 south Fourth at., Philadelphia 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
JAMIE, THE ENGLISH BOY; 
oR, 
ONLY ONE HOUR IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
A TRUE STORY. 
18ino, cloth, with a p-rtrait on steel. Price 30 conte. 
Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCIOOL ONION, 


No, 1122 Caestsut Staser, ParaDELpuia. 
Broaspway, New York. 
141 Wasuineton Staeet, Boston. 





AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 
Southeast Corner of Walnut and Fourih Sts., 
PHILADELPAIA. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000—Paid-op Capital, $250,000, # 

Policies of Life Insuranve issued at the usual mutual 
rates of other good Compani+s—with profite to the asaur- 
ed—{last bonus, Jannury, 1861, being 43 per cent. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at Joint stook 
rates, 20 per cent. less than above. 

Mae Total abstinence rates the lowest tn the world. 

This Company has FIRS MORTGAGES, RKAL 
ESTATE, GROUND RENTS, and other first clase inveat- 
ments, as weil as the CAPITAL STOCK, tor the security 
of those doing business in this well -stablished Company, 

ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 
TRUSTEES. 


John C. Farr, J. Rdgar Thomson, R.H.Townsend,M.D. 
Jno.Auspach, Jr.,8aml. T. Bodine, George Nugent, 
John Aikman, Jonas Bowman, Alb. C. Roberts, 


m. J. Howard, H. H. Eldridge. 
JOUN 8. WILSON, Treasurer. 


JOHN O. SIMS, Secretary. feb 9-ly 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
OHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Ali the Profits Divided Among the Insured, 


Insure lives for short terms or for the whole term of 
life; grant annuities and endowments; purchase life in- 
terests in real estate, and make all contracte depending 
on the contingencies of life. 

They act as i igness, trns- 
tees and guardians. 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, January 1, 1861. 


Mortgages, ground rents, real estate, $322,981 oF 
United States stocks, Treasury notes, loans 
of State of Pennsylvania, city of Philadel- 





phia, &., 268,705 34 
Premium aotes, loans on collaterais, &., 237,604 68 
Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania - 

is, and county six per cent. bonds, 105,802 60 
Bank, insurance, railroad, canal stocks, &., 97,647 49 
Cash on hand, agents’ balances, &c., &., 38,206 14 


$1,071,125 04 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAML. BH. STOKES, Vice Pres’t. 
Joun W. Hoswor, Secretary. nov2é-ly 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 


OF HARTEORD, CONN. 
B. A. BULKELAY, President. 
SIMEON L. LC MIS, Vice President. 
T. P. ENDEKS, docretary. 
Application for insurauce may be made to the office as 
Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 
throughout the United Statos. jan6-ly 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICE NOS. 4 AND 6 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
North Side of Walnut Street, between Third and 
Dock Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED IN 1794. 
Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $200,006, 

All of which is paid in and securely invested. 
Properties of the Company, Febroary, 1, 186) 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61, 
Marine, Inland Transportation, 


AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
DIRECTORS. 
Hunay D. SHERRERD, Toss Wae 
CHARLES MACALESTER, Tuomas B. Warrson, 
Wiis 8. Smita, Uxney @. Paennan, 


Craktes 8. Lewrs, 
Groraz C. Carson. 
Kpwarpb C. Kxraat, 


Jonn B&B. Boop, 
Wiutam R. Wars, 
Georos H. Stuart, 
BaMUEL Grant Jn. 
ENRY D. SHERRERD), President. 
WII LIAM BARPER. Secretary. mar-ly 





AN ADMIRABLE BOOK FOR BOYS, 


THE YOUNG CLERK; 
OR, 
The Story of Robert Elliott, 
18mo,, cloth. 35 centz. 
Just published and for sale by 


THER AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 CagstNur STREST, PAILADRLPHIA. 
No 699 BecoapWway, New Yore, 
No. 141 WasHinaton Strert, Boston. 





OORRESPONDENOE 


THE AMERICAN SONDAY-SCHSOL UNION. 


Gommunications relating to the Publications of the 
Society, and the Editorial Department generally, should 
be addressed to 

FREDERICK A, PACKARD, Adttcr, 
No. 1122 Chestnat street, Philadelphia, 

Lettere containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 
relating to the business transactions of the Society, 
should be addressed to 

ALEXANDER EK? KKPATRICK, 
Superintendent of Depositories, 
No. 1122 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing money. whetber intended for the 
Missionary or the Business Department, should be ad- 
ed LEVI KNOWLES, 
Treasarer of the American Sun‘av-School Union, 
No. 1122 Cheatunt street, Philadelphia. 

Communications relating in any way to the Missionary 

Department should be addr to the Secretary 


Missions, . A. WOURTS, . 
No. 1122 Chestnnt Itreet, Philadelphia 








Special Notice to Subscribers! 
When the time for which you have paid ez 
pires (which yu may know from ihe following 
“expianation’) please send $1 to pay for 
another year. Remit by mail to « Proprietors 
of the SUNDAY “cHoou Times,” 148 South 
Fourth Street, Phiiadeluhia, City subscribers 
will please call at the office. 


EXPLANATION. 

On each p sper aslip is pasted, with your name printed, 
and three figures These figures are our receipt for the 
money you hive sent us. Chey show how far you have 
paid. The first figure showa the Vol., the two other 
ficuvas show the Nc. Thos 848 means that you bare 
paid to Vol.8 No. 48. When you make another pay- 
ment, the figure: will be changed. hus, 443 would 
mean that von had paid to Vol. 4, No. 48. 

&®F All subscribers who do net give express notice to 
the cont:ary, will be considered as wishing to continue 
their sutscription, aad the paper will be sent to them 








accordingly. No paper discontinued until) ail arrearagee 
are paid, except at the discretion of proprietors. 








Sin callin bt 


























